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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
THE opportunity for agitation against the Jewish Disabilities 
Bill has produced no great crop of adverse petitions; and the 
measure is pursuing the even tenour of its way through rather a 


dull career of argumentation in the House of Commons. If the 
“Tories” indulge the rare luxury of an imposing muster at the 





vote, it is perhaps because the very want of any serious public in- | 
terest in the matter makes a little passive resistance not unsafe: | 


Members are free to let their votes turn at a whim, and may 
gratify old prejudices without much fear of being called in- 
conveniently tu account. Meanwhile, in the debating, the usual 
arguments for and against the bill are paraded, without much re- 

ard on either side to previous refutations. The opponents of the 

ill reiterate the plaint, that it will, as they say, “ unchristianize ” 
the Parliament; though we do not understand that the baptism 
of the six hundred and fifty-seven honourable Members is to be 
annulled. Some of its advocates plead for it on the score of “ re- 
ligious equality” ; a phrase, after all, not unlike nonsense. There 
can be no religious equality except in the eyes of a person of no 
religion: to each man his own religion is paramount. The true 


and strong argument for the bill is, that it relates to a matter | 


which does not concern religion: every citizen has a right to 
claim civil equality in civil matters, and the bill only undoes 
an accidental infringement of that rule. The dominant religion 
among Members of Parliament, politically, is a matter of fact, 
not of principle. Parliament ought to represent the nation ; and 
it will do so best if it contain a majority of Protestants, a pro- 
portion of Roman Catholics, and a few Jews. The admission of 
Jews cannot affect the dominant faith, because the dominant 
faith in this country is the Protestant form of Christianity. If 


Jews were the majority in England, they ought to be so in Par- | 


liament : they are an almost unappreciable minority, and so they 


must be in Parliament. But the smallness of their numbers is no | 
just reason for denying them equality of civil rights ; and Par- | 


liament seems in this instance to be guided by reason. 

Reason is at lastrecognized in another matter erroneously treated 
as religious—the renewal of diplomatic relations with the Sove- 
reign of the Roman States. The Pope is the leading Prince of 
that great country which has twice possessed the lead in Europe, 
and which appears to be once more rising to greatness ; he hap- 
pens to possess a moral influence over large sections of our fellow 
citizens ; and that influence may be more or less beneticially em- 

loyed as he is more or less correctly informed. 
iament begins to perceive this. 

Lord Morpeth Sen renewed his attempt to legislate for the 


sanatory regulation of the country, with a bill much improved in | 


structure, and with every prospect of making advantageous 
progress, 
The Peers have had their say on the West India question; 


and on the whole the discussion has been better conducted, espe- | 


cially on the Protectionist and Anti-Slavery sides, than it was in 
the House of Commons. 
rent case than Lord George Bentinck did, and Bishop Wilber- 
force pleaded the Anti-Slavery view with adroitness as well as 
eloquence. Lord Grey echoed Sir Charles Wood, only with a 


difference: Sir Charles’s arguments looked businesslike, even if | 


they were fallacious ; Lord Grey is only opinionative. Although 
the discussion was able, it was remote from practical affairs. The 
speakers elaborated their views of what ought to be, without 
much regard to what can be. Bishop Wilberforce looks back to 
the Anti-Slavery crusade. Lord Stanley advocates an impossible 
return to Protection. Lord Grey presumes the approach of better 
days. Facts and practicabilities are postponed to reveries and 


(Larest Eprrion.] 


At last Par- | 


Lord Stanley made out a more cohe- | 


figments. For instance, the Secretary for the Colonies amused 
the House with a conundrum in political economy: the distress, 
he said, will virtually supply what is sought from immigration ; 
the low price of sugar will discourage the speculation of the 
planters ; they will offer less wages; the Negroes will have to 
abour more to earn as much; and thus there will be at once an 
increased supply of labour and a diminished cost. How would 
our cotton-manufacturers relish such a consolation applied to their 
concerns in adverse times? Earl Grey is not political economist 
enough to perceive the difference between that superfluity of la- 
bour which arises from a numerical redundancy of labourers and 
that which arises from a bad state of trade: both, he thinks, are 
advantages. Again, he was so rash as to recommend settlement 
and investment of capital in Jamaica! In this crotehet he stands 
alone: it is clear that the Ministers generally, and the Free-traders, 
contemplate the cessation of sugar-culture in the West Indies ex- 
cept by the Spanish colonies, and, so far as British production is 
concerned, its transfer to the East; some Free-traders, we believe, 
having actually invested capital in the East with a view to that 
transfer. The British West Indies are, at best, expected to be- 
come happy colonies of small proprietors and free Blacks, enjoy- 
ing themselves perhaps, but not doing much in the way of export- 
able produce—an English Hayti. 

An unsuccessful attempt has been made to push forward the 
bill for suspending the New Zealand constitution. Mr. Labou- 
chere had promised that the discussion, waived in courtesy to 
Ministers on the second reading, should be taken upon it in Com- 
mittee: but the moving of the Committee was fixed for the 
morning sitting on Wednesday,—a time of scanty attendance, 
when little discussion of any subject 4. “ted, Lord Lic 
endeavoured to obtain a more decorcus comphance with the pro- 
mise: Mr. Labouchere would not give way, and some speeches 











| were made--not upon the i" “treaty of Wai- 
tangi,” and Dr. Selwy .. Jemaru,.c woctriaes on land. The 
| House av «ast -Coane to, but di« searccly on ching; 


and the bill a ow. hardly be allowed 
to pass uncriticized. A more barefaced act of legislative levity has 
seldom been perpetrated. At the close of the session of 1846, 
Lord Grey hurried through Parliament a bill to give New Zea- 
land a constitution: in 1847-8, without any fresh knowledge, or 
any change in essential circumstances, Lord Grey is hurrying on 
a bill to destroy that constitution. The vehemence of his oscil- 
lation one way is compensated by an equal vehemence in the 
opposite direction. It may be hard upon poor Mr. Labouchere 
| to be called upon to account for his colleague’s capricious will; 
that unpleasant work ought to be performed by Lord Grey’s 
subordinate, Mr. Hawes, only that the Under-Secretary is re- 
lieved by a felicitous exclusion from the House of Commons. 
But, however desirous gentlemen may be to spare the respectable 
President of the Board of Trade, the distant colony ought not to 
be the victim of that politeness. Let the bill be discussed, at all 
| events, before it be passed. 


Lord George Bentinck has abdicated the leadership of the 
“ Country party,” or has been deposed from it, and the Marquis 
of Granby has been elected in his stead. The fact is not more 
important than a change in the Mastership of the Odd Fellows 
or the Coloneley of the Lumber Troop; but it derives some slight 
interest from the historical curiosity of the party as the residuum 
of the once powerful Tory faction—suflicient interest to suggest 
the question, why the Marquis has been chosen? Who is be? 
He is best known, perhaps, as the elder brother of Lord John Man- 
ners. What does the choice mean? It means that the Country 
party only require a leader pro forma; that they have nothing 
particular to do—have no vocation. They abandon the hope of 
being one of the active parties in the state, and, like the guild of 
| an extinct trade, only keep up the forms of incorporation in 
memory of the past. 

This confession of extinction is the last vital act of the banded 
Opposition that once existed on the left hand of Mr. Speaker: 
| “her Majesty's Opposition ” is a defunct institution. There is no 
longer a standing apparatus for keeping the strength of the Go- 
vernment constantly on trial by voting. Favoured by the absence 
of opponents, and further by the forbearance shown to its inhe- 
rent teebleness, the Ministry may become over-contident, tyran- 
| nical, and even corrupt. For the sake of the Government itself, 
| it is to be hoped that a// the functions of an Opposition will not 
continue in abeyance. Without any return tu old party opposi- 
| tion for the sake of opposition, or for baser motives, it would be 
| desirable to subject the measures and conduct of Ministers to a 
| more vigilant exercise of critical judgment. There is a vacant 





office for rising independent statesmen. 
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By the death of good Dr. Howley, the Archbishopric of Can- 
terbury is vacant and in the gift of Ministers. Two Bishoprics 
and two Archbishoprics within less than six months, form a com- 
bination of luck in patronage such as Cabinets seldom enjoy ; and 
the stirring question, how will the Whigs use their present oppor- 
tunity, almost makes people, especially those who have “ hopes,” 
forget a tribute of regret for the respectable Prelate who has de- 
parted. A rather general notion is, that Lord John Russell will 
continue in his Anti-Tractarian direction; but we have observed 
that Lord John, after a particularly “bold” display, is wont to 
retreat upon his laurels, and cultivate a little repute in the way of 
discretion. Most likely, he will either recoil upon some decidedly 
Tractarian choice, or he will make no spontaneous and active 
choice at all, but leave the selection to the conflict of those 
personal influences which are already assiduously engaged in 
canvassing. The choice least to be expected, is that which would | 
unite the highest intellectual eminence with the other appropri- 
ate qualities for guiding and ruling the National Church, in cir- 
cumstances of unusual difficulty and some danger. 








a 

Neither persecution nor toleration was here at stake; freedom was already con- 
ceded and guaranteed to every religion. There was involved only the question 
whether the House would continue to hold certain beliefs or no- beliefs as disqua- 
lifications to legislate. In reply to the plea that the admissions of Jews could but 
be few if the disqualification were removed, he asked, was that the argument that 
was successful in the case of seven millions of _ in a neighbouring island 
some years ago? If concession were made here, how could it be refused to the 
appointment of a Roman Catholic Lord Chancellor of Ireland? A notice was now 
on the Order-book, that that concession would be sought in Committee on the 
Irish Charitable Trusts Bill. What then would stand between the English Cg. 
tholics and the corresponding office here? Lastly, when a Roman Catholic Lorg 
Chancellor dispensed law in England, what should bar a Roman Catholic Soye. 
reign from the throne? A far greater grievance to the Jews than the one aimed 
at by this bill was the compulsory observance of the Christian Sabbath; yet there 
was no agitation against that. If such an agitation should arise, was the Honse 
prepared to give up the recognition of that day by all? 

Mr. Stafford’s peroration—* Wher a Jewish peasant, who had changed the re 
ligion of the world, was brought before the assembly of that people, their cry was 
‘We will not have this man to reign over us.’ Since that day, from nation after 


| nation, from century to century, and throughout every struggle, the cry had gone 
| from earth to heaven, ‘ We will have this man to rule over us. 


Under that faith 
we are strong—under it we live—under it we will die. Maintain or concede what 
we may, the difference is immeasurable and eternal between those who look on the 
cross of Christ as the fit punishment of a convicted malefactor, and us who, amid 


Some wholesome influences are growing up in Ireland. The | all minor differences, cling to that cross as our best hope of happiness here and 


condemnation of a man for harbouring a criminal has had a 
visible effect in checking that evil practice. A rescript from the 
Congregatio de Propaganda Fide at Rome, calls the Irish priests 
to explain their conduct in respect of the alleged incentives to 
murder, and admonishes them that they are ministers of peace, 
who ought wholly to abstain from secular affairs. The Pope has 
required the Irish Prelates to do what Lord Shrewsbury sug- 
gested as a spontaneous act. That the rescript has caused con- 
sternation among the priesthood, is shown by the published letter 
of Dr. O'Higgins, seeking to soften the effect of the admonition 
in the eyes of the laity, and suggesting, through the Roman Ca- 
tholic Primate of Ireland, how the Prelates should respond. If 
they follow the suggestion, they will strive to throw dust in the 
eyes of the Sovereign Pontiff ; but we suspect it is too late to at- 
tempt that. 








Naples, following the example of Sicily, has won an easier con- 
quest over the Royal obduracy, and the Absolutist King is the 
idol of the day ; walking about the streets as our King William 
the Fourth did after his succession, or King Louis Philippe after 
his election. Naples is more easily satisfied than Sicily ; accept- 
ing the constitution vouchsafed by the trembling Monarch; 
whereas Sicily stands out for her own constitution of 1812. The 
anxious question now is, whether King Ferdinand issincere. He 
has dismissed if not banished the odious Minister of Police, del 
Carretto; but suspicious folks surmise that the ex-Minister has 
really gone as a Confidential messenger to Austria, to beg as- 
sistance. 

Russia and Austria are understood to be preparing in concert 
for the coercion of Italy. On the other hand, the King of Sar- 
dinia is said to have invited Poles to join his army. In that case, 
he has detied Absolutism a l’outrance, and thrown away the scab- 
bard of his sword. 


Although nothing of a positively dangerous kind has yet hap- 
pened in Paris, the situation of Ministers becomes every day 
more critical. Relying on a banded majority, of which the 
larger part consists of placemen, the Cabinet does not hesitate 
to brave public opinion, by conduct both discreditable and arro- 
gant. Ministers sat inthe Chamber of Deputies and heard their 
own officer, General de Lamoriciére, repudiate the responsibility 
of having broken faith with Abd-el-Kader. They are reduced to 
make shuffling replies when asked why they have expelled a M. 
Bakounine and a M. Engels: M. Bakounine is a Russian who 
had “ spoken disrespectfully of a friendly power”; and M. En- 
gels a Prussian, expelled for some cause unknown. Finally, 
when the paragraph of the address against the Reform meetings 
came under discussion, the exasperation on both sides broke | 
through all restraint: Ministers declared the meetings illegal : 
the Opposition called the Ministers “worse than Polignac,” 
threatened to attend a great meeting in Paris, and to resign if 

revented. Indeed, the example of Charles the Tenth and Po- | 
ignac seems to have been thrown away. 











Debates and¥ Proceedings in YBarliament. | 
Jewisu Disa,iLities. 
In the House of Commons, on Monday, the order of the day was moved | 
for the second reading of the Jewish Disabilities Bill. 

sefore the debate, several petitions were presented, for and against the 
bill, but the great majority in favour of the bill. One gave rise to a cu- 
rious incident— 

Lord PaLmErsTon stated the contents of a petition from the University of 
Cambridge in favour of the bill, which had been adopted in the Senate-House by 
a considerable majority. 

Mr. GouLBUEN interposed, on the ground of mistake. He himself had al- 
ready presented a petition against the bill, adopted by a large majority of the 
Senate-House. . 

Lord PALMERSTON stated that his petition was adopted by the following ma- | 
—_—- the Regent-House, placets 50, non-placets 25; in the Non-Regent- 

ouse, placets 25,non-placets 14; total for the petition, 75—against it, 39. 

Mr. GouLbukn—* Why, those are the very numbers of the majority in favour 
of my petition against the bill!” (Loud laughte r.) 

The debate was begun by Mr. Starrory; who moved as an amendment 
that the bill be read a second time that day six months. He reminded the 
House, that in comparison with the petitions presented on the Maynooth | 
question the present petitions were but few. The pressure being so small, 





| the bill tended to unchristianize the Legislature. 


our only hope of happiness hereafter.” (Cheers.) 

The amendment was seconded by Lord BurauLey, on the ground that 
He could not admit In 
fidels or Mussulmans to a seat in Parliament; nor Jews,—towards whom, 
nevertheless, he entertained the most charitable feelings. 

Mr. W. P. Woop supported the bill. He endeavoured, in a speech of 
legal research, to establish that there was nothing in the common law or 
in the statute law of the country of so exclusively “ Christian” a com 
plexion that violence would be done by the removal of Jewish disabilities, 
Reviewing the cases in the law-books, the old forms of writs, and the pro- 
visions of statutes, he contended, that all contradictions to his proposition 
were but seeming contradictions, or too extravagantly superstitious to be 
now gravely quoted. 

Of both characters was the presumed opinion of Lord Coke, that Jews were 
aliens. In the first place, the passage really had nothing to do with Jews. Se- 
condly, the real point laid down was, that no Jnfidel could be a natural-born sub 
ject, because he was the subject of the Devil, who was the enemy of Christ our 

‘ing. It was contended that an Infidel could not even sue or move in the courts: 
which, however, was too much even for the judges of those times, and was sup- 
pressed. The act of William the Third, excluding Unitarians from certain civil 
privileges, was aimed only against persons “ who had been educated in or made 
profession of Christianity,” and then “ denied the doctrine of the blessed Trinity”: 
the section seemed purposely moulded to leave the Jews intact. Since that time, 
acts had passed by which Jews had been admitted to legislative privileges in the 
Colonies. This was the case both in Jamaica and in Canada. The first Chris- 
tian principle was to do unto others as you would be done by. 

Mr. Battie Cocurane addressed the House at some length against the 
bill. 

Mr. Monckton MILneEs reminded the House of the distinctions drawn 
by Mr. Stafford between persecution and no-persecution. But surely the 
victim, and not the oppressor, should be consulted on that question. A le- 
thargic torpor, which Mr. Cochrane saw in the country and regarded as 80 
sad a sign, was to Mr. Milnes the best proof that the bill did not out 
the religious sentiments of the public. How different the case of the May- 
nooth bill! This country, with a few Jews in its Parliament, would still 
be the most Christian country in the earth. 

The exclusion from the Chancellorship in England depended on the office 
having church patronage: such was not the case in the Irish office, and there 
was therefore not the same occasion for exclusion. The principle of our constita- 
tion was not exclusion, but the reverse; and every test was founded on some spe- 
cific object: for example, the Roman Catholic oath arose from fear of a Popish 
succession and Popish plots. The decision of the House would be of important 
influence beyond English shores. The question had raised the greatest interest 
in the Prussian Parliament: where lately complete emancipation was refused by 
only a narrow minority of 27. The question was a turning-point of liberty for 
large bodies of men in foreign countries. If the House determined in favour of 
the Jews, it was to be hoped that no other authority would feel justified in closing 
the doors of Parliament against men such as had been selected by the people of 
England and approved by the English House of Commons. 

Lord Manon opposed the bill; addressing himself to confute arguments 
advanced by Lord John Russell and Archbishop Whately. 

“ Suppose a Deist took his seat in the House, and there reviled Christianity: 
would the Speaker have the power or right to interfere if the religious sanction 
were withdrawn? Might the Member not say, ‘I have not sworn to any faith, and 
declare, as Condorcet declared, my disbelief in Christianity’?” There must en- 
sue a lowering of the tone of debate to enable persons to express opinions whieh 
would be most painful to the majority at first, but would by custom cease to be 
offensive, and at last enter into the recognized opinion of the House. The oath 
would exclude all honourable Deists; and others would be restrained from propa- 
gandism of their doctrines on the floor of the House. 

Sir Witt1aM Moreswortn propounded a number of striking legal 
points arising out of the conflict of the Election Committee statutes and the 
statutes requiring oaths and tests. ‘ 

“The sum and substance of my argument,” Sir William recapitulated, “is this. 
Baron Rothschild has been lawfully chosen a Member of the House of Commons; 
consequently, he is legally bound to serve, and may be summoned to attend in his 


| place in Parliament: if, when summoned, he do not attend, he must be taken into 


custody, and otherwise punished: if he do attend, he would be entitled to take 
the oaths of allegiance and supremacy according to the Jewish mode of taking 
an oath; but his religious faith would prevent him from taking the oath of abju- 
ration. He would therefore refuse to take that oath. What would be the conse- 
quence? I cannot pretend to say whether such a refusal would or would not, 
under the circumstances of the case, constitute an offence for which he could be 
punished. It is certain, however, that the House has no power to relieve Baron 
Rothschild from the obligation to take the oath of abjuration, no power to relieve 
him from the obligation to attend in his place in the House, no power to dispense 
with his services on an Election Committee, no power to declare his election null 
and void; and that no law nor custom of Parliament can be cited, no precedent 
can be produced, which would justify the House in expelling him. If, indeed, the 
House were nevertheless to expel the honourable gentleman, he would not thereby 
become legally ineligible; and, as often as the House might expel him, 80 often 
would the electors of the city of London be legally entitled to reelect him. Mem- 
bers who object to the present bill ought to propose some other effective means 
of escape out of these difficulties: but they Pad not attempted the task. 

object of the bill was merely to make such an alteration in the form, not the sub- 


the duty of the House would be to treat the question on its abstract | Stance of the oath, as shall enable the Jew to swear the oath. The Legislature 


merits. 


never meant the form to be a religious test. Wherever it was likely to prove 80 
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JS ' 
enactments had specifically provided the very means proposed in this case to avoid 


that difficulty. " : 

It was not, however, a question of mere precedents, but a struggle between the 

inciple of religious equality and its antagonist principle that the state is able 
and ought to determine what religion is the true religion, “ How that doctrine 
of religious infallibility of the state has been in all ages and among all people the 

lea for the crimes of intolerance and persecution ! Under that plea Socrates was 
put to death and the Saviour was crucified. Under that plea the Pagan Empe- 
ors immolated the early Christians; the Albigenses were slaughtered, and our 
own fires were lighted in Smithfield, Under that plea Catholics burnt Protest- 
ants; Protestants burnt Catholics. Calvin kindled the fagot of Servetus with 
the approbation of Melancthon; and even the Pilgrim Fathers of New England 
were persecutors, and hung Quakers on the gibbets of Massachusetts ! Under the 
same plea ia modern times, we excluded Dissenters from our Corporations and 
Catholics from Parliament; and for the same reasons Jews are now refused a seat 
jn the British House of Commons. Bat religious liberty has triumphed over the 
rude bigotry of antiquity and the cruel persecutions of our forefathers; it will 
ultimately achieve a victory over the milder intolerance of honourable gentle- 
men opposite; and the result will be peace and good-will among men of every faith 
who are subjects of the British empire.” 

Mr. WALPOLE summed up an argumentative speech against the bill, thus— 

“When the noble Lord was returned for the City in conjunction with a Jew, 
his first impression was that he would support the introduction of that gentleman 
to Parliament ; and it was not till he had considered the subject in all its bearings 
that he found himself bound in duty to oppose it. It was therefore not without a 
struggle with his own feelings that he opposed this measure, when he thought of 
all that the Jews were, of all that they had been, and of all that they might be, 
and when he bore in mind that the time would yet come when they would again 
be what they once were, the favoured people of the Lord. This was, however, a 
question of principle, and when principle was at stake feeling must give way. He 
entreated the House to pause ere they gave in to the fallacious reasoning that 
because they had made a man a magistrate they should also make him a legisla- 
tor ;—to pause ere they adopted the fatal maxim of the noble Lord, that all who 
bore the burdens of the state were entitled to its privileges and honours;—to 

use ere they allowed themselves to be carried away by the fanciful notion that 
their constitution was a fundamental matter of an expansive character ;—to pause 
ere they undermined, or in any way diminished, that great principle on which the 
state had always been founded; a principle which in the minds of all reflective 
men had been always associated with the national greatness, because it was iden- 
tified with the national goodness; a principle which animated the public conduct 
of their Government, and operated as eflectively in their Legislature as in their 
households. And in conclusion they would perhaps permit him to remind them, 
in the solemn language which was heard yesterday in every church in the king- 
dom, ‘ that whatever ye do in word or in deed, ye shall do all in the name of the 
Lord Jesus.’ ” 

Mr. SueL supported the bill. 
it contained effective passages. 

“ There has been repeated references in this House to the celebrated author of 
the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire; but | think that a name still more 
illustrious might have been cited. Was not Bolingbroke, the fatally accom- 

lished Bolingbroke, to whose genius was offered tributes amounting almost to 
idolatrous veneration—was not Bolingbroke, who united to external accomplish - 
ment high intellectual endowments, and whose intercourse in private life exercised 
a species of fascination on all who had the misfortune to approach him—was not 
Bolingbroke, the Infidel Bolingbroke, a member of this House? Was he stopped 
by the test which arrested the Jew? Did he not, on the contrary, tread upon it 
and mount to the height of power, and become a confidential adviser of the 
Sovereign? Is it not preposterous that a man by whom revelation was rejected, 
who doubted the immortality of the soul, who doubted a future state of reward 
and punishment, who doubted eternity and providence, who believed nothing, who 
feared nothing, who hoped for nothing, who laid no restraint upon his depravity, 
who had no incentive to virtue beyond such natural promptings as God may have 
given him,—is it not monstrous that such a fiend should find his way into the 
House of Commons, and climb to the pinnacle of power, and that you should slap 
the door with indignation in the face of an honourable and conscientious man, 
who adheres to the religion in which he was born and bred—of a man who believes 
in the facts which constitute the foundation of Christianity—who believes in the 
existence of the noble part of our being—who believes in the mercies of God, and 
who practices humanity to man—who believes in the ten great injunctions on 
which all morality is based—whose ear is never deaf to the supplications of 
suffering, ‘ whose hand is open as day to melting charity,’ and whose life perhaps 
— a better exemplification of the precepts of the gospel than many of those men 
jor the sake of whose Christian religion these dislionouring disabilities are injuri- 
ously maintained?” In Belgium and in France al! distinctions between Christian 
and Jew are abolished. [ trust that Protestant England will follow that great ex- 
ample. A great deal of prejudice at one time exi. ed in this country which is be- 
ginning to disperse. London has made a noble m_ ifestation of its will. Are you 
prepared to throw back the Jew upon London, in or r that London may throw back 
the Jew upon you? But not only are the disquali:. ations of the Jew inconsistent 
with the spirit of the Christian religion, but those disabilities impede the progress 
of Christian truth. They prevent the conversion of the Jew, and produce effects 
diametrically opposite to what is intended. The disabilities of the Jew are sutli- 
ciently vexatious to make conversion be regarded as a synonyme with apostacy. 
The fetters by which the Jews are bound, though apparently light, are strong 
enough to fasten him down and make it a matter of discredit that he should de- 
sert his creed. Nothing effectual will be done for the extinction of Judaism till 
ou yourselves have begun by making restitution of his birthright to every Eug- 
ishman by whom the Jewish religion is professed.” 

“ British feeling has taken root in the heart of the Jew, and nothing remains 
but that you should remove the obstacles which still exist to its development. 
Emancipate the Jew—abolish all distinction between him and the Christian! 
His exultations and his sorrows will be the same as yours; his heart will beat 
with the same enthusiasm at English victory; and if there be need, his life-blood 
will be poured out for his country with the same prodigality as yours.” (Great 
cheering.) 

Mr. Newpeaare told tales of the manner in which, as he had heard, the 
petitions for the bill had been got up. He complained that the inteutious 
of Government on the Jewish question had been concealed at the geueral 
election. Were they to banish from their remembrance the history of the 
Jews? 

Were they to forget that for eighteen hundred years the Jews had been scattered 
among the nations of the earth? Were they to be deaf to the decree of Lrovi- 
dence, that, because they knew not the time of their visitation, and refused to ac 
cept Him who was their true King, they were untit to legisiate for themselves, 
and should cease to be a people? What was the proposition now betore 

ouse? It was that they, a Christian people, should set at nought the truths of 
prophecy ; that they should be blind to the tultilment of the decrees of Providence ; 
and that they should in their weakness cal! in that people to legislate tor the 
whom God had pronounced to be untit to legislate for themselves. 


The debate was adjourned, on the motion of Mr. Cuartes PrEArson. 
Its renewal was prevented, on Tuesday, by the counting-out ou Mr. 
Anstey’s motion against Lord Palmerston. 








His speech was not one of his best; but | 


| with a few introductory remarks on the necessity of 


Dirromatic ReLations witn Rome. 

In the House of Lords, on Monday, the Marquis of Lanspowne brought 
in a bill to enable her Majesty’s Government to open and carry on diplo- 
matic relations with the Court of Rome. He claimed the privilege of 
members of that House to move the first reading at once. The bill was 
short, and would be in the hands of Peers next day: he hoped no objection 
would be felt to giving it 

Lord STANLEY considered that day rather premature. For himself, he 
saw no objection to diplomatic relations between the two states as te mporal 
but the Government was bound to provide such guards and re- 
the reasonable scruples of the body of the people would re- 
quire. The measur action to many persons, and should 
not be pushed forward with precipitancy. He urged Lord Lansdowne to re- 
his proposition, and permit the ordinary interval of a week to 


a second reading on Friday. 
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elapse between the stages of the measure. 

The Duke of Ricumonp and the Earl of EGtintroun declared them- 
selves taken by surprise. Many parts of Scotland and Ireland would 
never have heard of the bill. Earl Firzwir1niam roved of the mea- 


sure, and hoped that the earliest day consistent with propriety would be 
fixed for the second readi 

On Tuesday, L 
ing till Thursday the 17th. 
Peers, he hoped that when once the principle 
the House, no ts speedy progress would be 
further stages. 

The Earl of Eaiintroun had no objection to the principle of the bill, and 
would not oppose but he noticed that there was no 
clause to prevent the sending of an ecclesiastical ambassador to this coun- 
try. If that should happen, the Roman embassy in London might become 
a nucleus for Jesuits. 

Lord LANspowne would not ask the Tlouse to consent to any measure 
without proving that it would involve no injury to the Protestant religion 
of this country. 

The Bishop of EXETER express od his satisfaction at this declaration. 

On Thursday, again questioned by Lord STanLey, the Marquis of 
LANSDOWNE stated, that if the second reading were carried on Monday, he 
should move the committal of the bill on Tuesday. 

Puntic Heatran. 

In the House of Commons, on Thursday, Lord Morreta moved for 
leave to bring in a bill for promoting the Public Health, especially in 
Towns and Cities. 

Lord Morpeth began his explanatory speech by declaring that Government en- 
tered on the subject with a sense of increased responsibility; and that with re- 
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wd LANSDOWNE nted to postpone the second read- 
Making that concession to the wishes of 
of the bill was aflirmed by 
offered in its 
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hinderance to i 


its second reading; 


spect to himself, whereas last session much was necessarily said and little was 
done, this session he trusted to say less and do a great deal more. He proceeded 
J some centralized supervision 
to regulate the local agency; for he proposed to confide the habitual working of 
the measure to local bodies responsible to the communities whose interests are to 


| be especially dealt with. 


He described the bill, and acknowk dge 1 the valuable assistance of the Attorney- 


General in drawing it up. He intended to abide by the proposal of last 











} year to appoint a Central Board of Health, constituted in the same 
manner as then appeared to be sanctioned by Parliament. It would con- 
sist of five member of whom two would be paid, 1 would be pre- 
sided over by some responsible member of the Gove rent. In respect 
of the local bodies which Goverament proposed to ce. 0 existence, it 
was intended to adhere to the proposition of last ye which had been generally 
approved in the House and in the country. That proposition was, that these lo- 
cal Boards should be connected with and not distinct trom the Town-Councils in 


‘ 


places where Municipal Councils existed. Two objections, however, had been 
urged against the employment of Town-Councils for sanatory purposes. It was 
said, first, that those bodies were too numerous; and, second, that the difference of 
the municipal boundary from that wanted for sanatory purposes would prove a 
perpetual source of difficulty. He proposed to obviate the first objection by pro- 
viding, that after a certain number of the inhabitants of a municipal town Mad 
applied for the benefit of this act, and after a report had been received from the 
luspectors on tl | imstances of the district, and on the expediency of 
applying the act to i ld be lawfal for the Executive Government, by an 
order in Council, persons who were to carry it 









number of 











into effe He took f snted that that number would be less than the 
number of the Town-Councillors; and theret the Government proposed that 
parties should be selected from the Town-Council by themselves, and that those 
parties should constitute the Health C ittee to the object ut the 
sanatory boundary would outstep the municipal | ry, he} that the 
same order in Council which declared the act a; uble to the ou strict 
should detine the number of Sanatory Commissioners to serve for that district; 


and that those Commissioners should be elected by the ratepayers on the same 











aud be associated lor sanator 



































principles as the Guardians of the Poor, 
with the Commissioners appointed by the Town-Council. In places 

the ord i Cou | woul tur the number of Comunissior 
district; and they to be elected in the same manner by the ratepayers. 

Government I ) ike any exception kngland aud Wales to 
the operation of this act. Though he wished to have the same principles applied 
to Scotland and [reland, t i uis bill with clauses apply- 

sions to thos intries; but if s bill should be adopted and ap- 
land and Wales, he boped that it would be applied th by 
iir i 
iment t rofessed!y exclude the Metropolis from the ope- 
ration of this measure. ( Cries of “ Hear, hear!”) He did not wish to mis- 
lead his hearers. ln the re tar md the rest of the 
country, by the constitution . ‘ 
which they had carried into etlect. Gov 
Inquire What Measures It Would be Dest to a 
of the Metropolis. That ¢ ad already 
as they had reported their re vendations had nN ‘ 
recommendations were expe 1, and I 1 Morpeth trusted in a few days to 
al ws ‘Bu g ut the vast number il in- 
terests i ex > Ss t ny it $ society In & 
community 1 Cc tal na s, i apy 1 that before 
u su} ple eutary inatory su $s pa will not t sy to aj ply the 
provisions ot t 1 am now about to int to the case of the Metropolis.” 
ein wo i 4 i \ 5 } P uive on 
the mt ss sa aties ssive and discretionary. 

I perative duties will be, to hold meetings for transactions of business; to 
appoint s surv yor; an inspe $s, to procure a maj strict ; 
tu make pu sewers ubstitute su ent sewers In Case ¢ 1 ones be liscon- 
tinued; to require owner or occupier to provide house-drains; to cleans and 
water streets; to appoint or contract with scavengers; to Cleause, Co w fill up 
offensive ditches; to ep a register ol slaughterhvuuses ; to keep a > er- 

ughouses; to provide suflicient supply of water for drair and 


tain lodgi 
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rivate, and for domestic use. Among the permissive powers given to the local 

cards will be the following—to enlarge, lessen, alter, arch over, and improve 
sewers: to remake or alter unauthorized sewers; to make house-drains upon de- 
fault of owner and occupier; to require that new buildings be altered, &c., in case 
of building upon improper levels; to alter drains, privies, water-closets, and cess- 

Is, built contrary to the act; to make by-laws with respect to the removal of 
Ith, and the emptying of privies, &c.; to whitewash and purify houses after no- 
tice; to require that certain furnaces be made to consume their own smoke; to 
provide buildings to be used as slaughterhouses; to make by-laws with respect to 
the licensing, &c. of slaughterhouses; to inspect slaughterhouses and places used 
for the sale of meat; to alter public buildings improperly built with respect to 
ventilation; to inspect lodginghouses; to pave streets, &c.; to provide places for 
ublic recreation; to purchase and maintain waterworks. 

The rating clauses of the bill will be so framed as to admit of some of the rates 
being raised upon only those portions of the district that are to receive special be- 
nefit; and in the case of works of considerable magnitude, of their being spread 
by small instalments over a great length of time. It had been computed that 
the whole expenses of sanatory measures could be defrayed at a cost of not more 
than 4¢. a week for each house. 

He did not intend to include in this bill a clause for the removal of cemeteries 
from towns or for providing new cemeteries. That was a matter of sufficient im- 

rtance to require a distinct bill. He intended, however, to propose that the 
Board of Health should be empowered, when any burying-place appeared to be 
destruc'ive of the health and life of the residents in its vicinity, to prohibit the 
use of that burying-ground for interment in future. 


With regard to the subject of ventilation, he proposed to place it under the | 


special su; ervision of the Central Board. 

Lord Morpeth followed up this description of his bill with an elaborate enforce- 
ment of the necessity of sanatory reform; citing a great number of statements 
and narratives from writings on the subject, to show the fatal effects of the pre- 
sent neglect in the principal towns of the country. Most of the cases which he 
mentioned, however, are already familiar to the public. He did not lay much 
stress on the possible approach of cholera—a temporary evil might be met by a 
temporary alleviation. But he quoted from the Medico-Chirurgical Review, a 
rigid censor of the sanatory reformers, calculations by which the writer made out 
that 30,000 deaths occurred in the course of the year from causes that can be 
preveated; and that 7,000,000/. or 8,000,000/. is spent in consequence. He con- 
cluded by claiming for the inhabitants of those hives of industry which supply 
the comtorts of civilization to the whole race of mankind, that the home of labour 
should be rescued from filth, disease, and degradation, in their worst shapes. 

A very desultory series of commentaries on Lord Morpeth’s statement 
ensued; the speakers generally expressing strong approbation of the mea- 
sure, but finding fault with omissions. Lord Morpeth was blamed for not 





including the Metropolis, by Colonel Stprnorr, Mr. WaKvey, (who said | 





cipation, the cost of labour had swelled in enormous disproportion. Whilst 
sugar formerly worth 29s. 5d. rose in value to 38s., labour rose from 4s. 
5d. to 21s. 7d. per hundredweight. Under all these difficulties the planters bore 
up without despair, in their reliance on the assurances of Parliament. When the 
high price of sugar was under discussion, Parliament refused to assent to the 
motion of a supporter of Government to reduce that protection. A greater ma- 
jority in 1841 confirmed that refusal. Again, iu 1844, the reliance and hopes of 
the colonists were confirmed when the duties charged on the produce of our own 
Colonies were reduced. Finally, in 1845 and 1846, the principle was laid down 
on all sides, that slave-grown sugar should never be allowed to interfere with the 
regular supply of free-labour sugar. These were the circumstances under which 
the planters were induced to increase and extend their operations, to incur enor. 
mous additional expenses in immigration with a view to insuring a greater sy 
oly of labour, and under which the East India market was opened up and stimy- 
lated to a degree that made it probable that more sugar would be produced there 
than was absolutely required for the total consumption of this country. And thus 
it was that, after the Parliamentary faith had been pledged, and the colonistg 
| had been encouraged, a perfect and a rapid change of policy was made in 1846, 
“ On a sudden, not only was slave-labour introduced and brought into competition 
with British labour, but it was introduced without that discriminating duty 
which in 1840 the same Ministers deemed to be indispensable to the protection 
of our Colonies—without that duty of 12s. which, a few years before, was thought 
the very minimum which could be safely resorted to—with a duty of only 7s., year 
| by year to be reduced, and so far reduced in the course of six years, that our 
Colonies are put eventually on precisely the same footing as Cuba and Brazil, al- 
though we, from motives of humanity and at the dictates of religion, prohibit to 
our own countrymen that species of labour by the means of which alone they 
can carry on the competition.” “Under these circumstance,” Lord Stanley con- 





With a degree of infatuation which appears to me to be monstrous, you waste the 


| lives of your subjects, the wealth of the country, and the energies of your seamen, 


on the pestilential coast of Africa, in an attempt which you coufess yourselves to be 
hopeless, and not only hopeless, but so utterly unsuccessful as to tend rather to in- 
crease than diminish the evil which you are seeking to put down; and you go to all 
this expenditure of life and money for the purpose of eradicating on the coast of 
Africa that very trade which in Cuba and Brazil you are doing all in your power 
commercially to foster.” The palpable result induced by this abrupt breach of 
faith had been loss and bankruptcy to colonists and colonial traders. Sugar had 
fallen from 37s. to 23s.: but while our own colonial sugars had thus fallen, 
those of Cuba and Brazil had suffered no fall at all but had actually risen in value, 

Some minor differences existed in the prayers of the petitions; but they wll con- 
curred in demanding a good supply of African labour, the equalization of the 


tended, “the act of 1846 has been a bounty on anda bonus to slave-labour, 
| 
| 


| duties on rum, the admission of molasses into breweries and distilleries, and the 


the bill ought to begin in “ stinking, filthy London,”) and Alderman S1p- | 


NEY; for omitting the repeal of the Window-tax, by Lord Duncan, Cap- 


tain Pecugent, Mr. Waktey, Mr. Hume, Alderman Sipney, and Mr. | 
Joun Kernoips: further, Mr. Wak ey objected that no power was given | 
| the West Indian must follow the agricultural interest—he did not see why they 


to prevent the contemplated erection of a fever hospital in the heart of Is- 
lington; and Mr. WrLp objected to the expense, especially of the Ord- 
nance survey. 
The Earl of Lincoin protested against these observations— 
» would state his conviction that Lord Morpeth bad acted most wisely in not 








encumbering the measure with details which would oniy have impeded its pro- 
gress. ‘The bill was sufliciently comprehensive already; and if it should pass, it 
would be a most valuable contribution towards sanatory reform. The coniplicated 


Bubjects of interment in towns and the Window-tax should be dealt with by them- | 


selves, hereafter. The local machinery seemed to be a great improvement. Lord 
Morpeth seemed also inclined to contine within its legitimate bounds the central 





authority, and there was no more intermeddling with local authorities than was 
necessary. If it should be found that the measure in these respects was an im- 

roved one, he had no doubt it would meet with a more favourable reception than 
former bills on this subject, and that it would pass the House and prove highly 


beneficial to the country. 

In auswer to Mr. Moxseirt, Lord Morrern said that a measure for 
Ireland would be introduced during the present session. 

In his general reply, Lord Morretu said that the suggestion of esta- 
Dlishing fever hospitals in the outlets would receive the most serious 
attention of Government; but the transference of fever patients would 
certainly be attended with grave difficulty. 

Leave was given to bring in the bill: it was introduced, read a first time, 
and ordered to be read a second time on Friday the 18th. 

Case or THE West INpIeEs. 

In the House of Lords, on Monday, Lord Stan.ey presented four peti- 
tions from different sections of the West Indian Colonial interest; and took 
the opportunity of bringing the state of the West Indies and the condition 
of the sugar-trade, with the remedies proposed by the petitioners for relief 
of their distress, under the notice of the House. All the petitions, he said, 
concurred in their description of the present state of the sugar-trade as 
most depressed and alarming. As a consequence, the ruin of the colonists 
is now in active progress; and unless speedy relief were found, that ruin 
would soon be consummated. 





The disasters which had occurred were at- 


tributed to the inconstant legislation of the Imperial Parliament: the peti- | 


tioners, at a loss what course to pursue, besought the Government to state 
what is to be their fate. To tell them at once that they are no longer to 
produce sugar, would be a great blow, but less cruel than to protract the 
agony o! present suspense. 

Lord Stanley thought the West Indian interest substantiated their accusation, 
that, when they were struggling to overcome their d fliculties—at the moment 
when they had the greate ason to rely confidently upon British legislation—at 
that moment, when they received the greatest amount of encouragement, when 
they had been induced to embark yet larger amounts of capital upon the good 
faith of British legislation, there came a sudden change in the course of that le- 
gislation, which in the highest degree aggravated the evils by which they were 
surrounded, 

Rec orring to the Emancipatic n Act of 1833, he quoted the reduction of the 
period of apprenticeship to seven years in place of the twelve oriyinally proposed, 
as ap unfair and uncompensated abatement of the composition paid for emane ipa- 
tion. When afterwards apprenticeship was again curtailed by two years of its 
promised duration, the compensation suffered a further deduction. But even then, 
nothing was more distinctly averred than that the planters would not be deprived 
of that protection which while slaveholders they had enjoyed against foreign slave- 
sugars. It was urged over and over again, that if our colonial production should 
diminish, that diminution would aud should be made up by the higher price. The 
—— had decreased. The annual surp/us over consumption of 500,000 

uudred weight, which was produced on a yearly average throughout the period 
from 1515 to 1834, had dwindled to an average deficiency of 314,000 hundred- 
weight in the five years of apprenticeship. “In three years after 1839, 

















the produce fell further from 3,520,000 hundredweight to 2,100,000 
hundredweight. This enormous diminution, however, did not measure 
the whole loss. Though the prices of sugar bad advanced since eman- 


removal, wholly or partially, of the duties on the importation of West Indian su- 
gar. One of the petitions demanded the abolition of the Navigation-laws. Lord 
Stanley viewed the beginning of an agitation on this subject with much regret: 
he admitted, however, that if everything was to be sacrificed to theory—if one in- 
terest after another was to succumb—if they had indeed entered on a circuit in 
which, having taken the first step, it was indispensable to go the whole round—if 


should stop now before this maritime interest in the career of destruction. As to 
the demands of the petitioners regarding their rum, he censured the uncertainty 
which here also the Government were putting on commerce by their vacillation, 
On the point of immigration, Lord Stanley declared his doubts whether such a 
supply of immigrants could be obtained as would produce a sensible effect on the 
price of labour: but every facility ought to be accorded. He feared that no great 
supply of labour could be procured without reviving and encouraging those intes- 
tine wars in Africa which were waged to supply captives for the slave-trade. 

In recapitulation, he was finally and decidedly of opinion, that do what they 
would, apply what palliatives they might, it was impossible—and the result of the 
past year had shown it to be impossible—in the present state of the West Indies, 
in the present state of our colonies in every part of the world, that the proprietors 
could, on equal terms, compete with slave-grown produce. The only remedy that 
could be beneficial tothe West Indies and the sugar-growing interest, was a return 
to the practical system of keeping out the slave-grown sugar by means of dif- 
ferential duties. He had not altered his opinion, or seen reason to alter it, with 
respect to that general policy of free trade to which one after another of the great 
interests of the country were being sacrificed. He had not bowed his knee to this 
idul—a sorry idol it was; for, although it might appear a golden image, its feet 
were of brass, and the remainder of yet baser materials. He believed that the 
Government, in following free trade, would find they had been following a phantom 
to their own destruction, as well as to the ruin of the Colonies of this country. 

Lord Stanley was answered by Earl Grey; who fixed with success on 
the more vulnerable parts of his review. 

It was quite impossible to deny the existence of very great distress in the West 
Indies. The depression was, however, not limited to the West Indians: it affected 
various interests in different degrees. The fall in the prices of ot«er articles had 
been as great as that in the case of sugar—for example, in indigo, rice, sago, 
and spices. Still, he admitted that the West Indian distress was of a distinct and 
more permanent character. But further, it was not of a new nature, created by 
any one modern act or series of acts of Parliament. Lord Stanley's allegation 
that the present distresses were the fruit of the act of 1846 was flatly contradicted 
by the petitions of his own clients, who dated their evil times from a far earlier 
beginning. He recollected a declaration of Lord Stanley's own in the House of 
Commons, in 1833, that the history of the West Indies for half a century past 
had been alternations of short periods of delusive prosperity with frequent recur- 
rences of periods of extreme distress. Lord Grey believed the real cause of the 
present heavy distress lay in the mistake of the legislation of 1833. Instead of 
at that time the causes which afer emancipation were likely to leave 
the Negro without motive to labour, the time of meeting the difficulty was thrown 
upon the future. If freedom had been established, and the laws equally applied 
to all classes of the community, the Colonies might have legislated tor themselves 
with safety: but any system of modified labour, any system of slavery, ought not 
to have been trusted to the local Legislatures: Colonies infallibly pass barsh 
Jaws for the regulation of forced labour. The whole difficulty arose trom the gra- 
tuitous use of land; which the Negro obtained for a mere nominal consideration. 
In the absence of any legislation to raise the price of the land to him, and to give 
him an adequate motive to engage industriously in labour for wages, much of the 
evil which had occurred was inevitable. The colonists were treated unjust ly and 
cruelly in the subsequent compulsory abolition of apprenticeship. ‘The result 
was, that be fore the end of that period, all hope of COO, eration or confidence be- 
tween the planters and the labourers had disappeared. The machinery of a 
doomed system was therefore used to scourge out the last profit to be got from the 
estates and the Negroes. Moreover, the system of taxation made it the interest 
of the Negro to devote his labour to his own ground rather than to the lend of the 
planter. 

It might appear a paradox, but Lord Grey thought protection a burthen to the 
planter The existence of protective duties induced the planters to bid against 
each other for the labour, so that in a short time the wages rose and the labourer 
became more and more independent. At first the Negro had been content with 
moderate wages, and did a Fie amount of work; but it could be shown from 
facts that the competition by the masters had been such that the more the wages 
| rose the less work was done. Lord Grey read a statemeut concerning an estate 
| in St. Kitts. The expenses for labour during the first four years amounted in the 
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ate to 6,5601. in producing 15,965 hundredweight of sugar; the labour in | 

e last four years cost 8,663/. to produce 14,008 hundredweight. There were | 
evidences, however, that this evil had seen its greatest height. He had received 
despatches from more than one Governor expressing hopes that the present dis- 
tress was working beneficially by reducing the enormous wages of labour. In | 
British Guiana, a reduction of twenty-five per cent had occurred, and he saw 
by a local newspaper that the reduction had been borne cl.eerfully and with good 
humour. In that instance, there had at once, without any expensive immigra- 
tion scheme, been obtained the great addition of one-fourth of the whole labour 
in the colony, for the plantations. What proofs could be clearer that protection 
bad thus worked an evil to the planters which was only lessening under the pre- | 
sent system ? Protection was a burthen on the labourer in England, the cost of 
which did not go into the pockets of the planters; and would any man tell him 
it was just to call on the over-taxed people here to pay 3,000,000/. a year, the 
lowest possible cost of renewed protection, in order to keep up the wages of 
Negroes in Demerara to 2s. 1d. a day of five hours’ labur? The evidence 
of the period between 1838 and 1848 refuted the charge now made against the 
act of 1846. Many of the West Indians themselves were of opiuion that Varlia- 
ment could not now retrace its steps. 

Lord Grey stated the measures of relief to the Colonies which the Government 

pose, but added nothing to the information already obtained from the other 
i. of Parliament. He alluded to the alteration of the Navigation-laws, which 
would be extensive. The admission made by Lord Stanley, in his hope that if 
Government did not restore protection they would yield other advantages now de- 
nied, gave him great pleasure. In candour he could not profess a belief that the 
Government measures, or any others that could be adopted, would materially re- 
move the distress, or cause the West Indian Colonies to flourish. Whenas great 
distress as the present had existed under Lord Stanley's regimen, the remedy he 
proposed was a measure breaking in on the principle of protection. Lord Grey | 
marvelled how Lord Stanley could keep his countenance in saying that the mea- 
sure of 1844 did not practically expose our Colonies to competition with slave- 
grown sugar. The case of the Lrish servant who took the wine from the bottom 
of the cask, as his master would have missed it if taken from the top, was the 
only analogous one he could recall. Sir Robert Peel has said, with the force of 
truth, that the admission of any sugar not grown in our own islands breaks down 
the discriminations between slave-grown and free-grown sugars. 

The true way to view the labour question was, to compare the present price 
and value of piece-labour with its cost before emancipation. Such a comparison 
gave remarkable results. ‘The same quantity of hole-digging which cost 4. 10s. 
to SI. 8s. under slavery was now done by free Negroes working in gangs for from 
2L. 14s. to 3/. 2s. In Tobago also operations costing 8l. done by slave-gangs cost 
but 1/. 19s. 10d. done now by free-gangs. It was Lord Grey's conviction that 
five or six men of capital and science now emigrating and establishing a central 
factory in Jamaica could not fail of great success. A great property is in store 
in the West Indies for such enterprise. Nowhere do such favourable opportuni- 
ties now offer of investing capital, under the guidance of resident and watchful 
science. 

The Bishop of Oxrorp preser.ted a petition from the Council and As- 
sembly of Barbados in favour of protection. 
eloquence, and replied to Lord Grey with closeness and cogency. 

The question returned simply to this—shall we as the English nation. after so 
many sacrifices to abolish the slave -trade, for the sake of one penny in the price 
of a pound of sugar, submit to share the profit of the Cuba planter? Great as 
were the abominations of the slave-trade formerly, our blockade bas made them 
still greater. When the slave bas arrived at Cuba or in the Brazils, practices 
there which were never known or heard of in the worst days of slavery, in our 
own colonies, are now unconcealed from the face of day. The professed importa- 
tion of one sex alone, with intention to work the slave to death—the deadly arms 
never laid aside, and the attendant bloodhounds—were only isolated horrors. “I 
am convinced that the people have been misled; and that they are ignoraut of the 
inevitable truth, that if they violate their most sacred duties and the holiest feel- 
ings, and become abettors in the guilt of others, they will be condemned, in some 
way or other, to be partakers in the punishment; for, as the noble Lord has elo- 

uently remarked, it is impossible that any nation can continue long to set at 

etiance the plainest laws of God without some corresponding suffering accruing 
to the sinners. You cannot share the Cuba profit without incurring your share 
of the Cuba guilt; and you cannot incur the Cuba guilt without having recorded 
against you the Cuba chastisement. Let, then, this question, in all its forcible 
simplicity, be stated in England, and 1 doubt not of the result.” 

Lord AsuBurton thought the Government measures of pecuniary relief 
would be beneficial: but the deepest injuries would accrue if other means 
were not speedily resorted to. He presented several petitions in the same 
sense with those already presented. 

There was no question before the House, and the prolonged discussion 
here dropped. 











TRADE with CHINA: TEA-DUTIES. 

On Thurday, Mr. Carpwe tt called the attention of the Commons to 
the report of the Select Committee appointed in 1847 to consider the state 
of our commercial relations with China; his object being to suggest a 
reduction of the duty on tea. 

He showed that trade with China has not been extended to the degree which 
might have been expected from the increased communication with that country 
and its population of three hundred millions; our export-trade being but 2,400,0002 
in 1845. The increase of trade, so far as it has gone, has even been carried on 
at a loss, which has been computed at 35 or 40 per cent. When it ceased to be 
remunerative, our export-trade passed from the hands of the British merchant to 
the manufacturer; and when He relinquished it in disappointment, it was taken 
up by the native merchant auxious to extend the market for his teas. Why was 
the trade with China upremunerative? The return that China makes for th 
commodities which she imports are principally three,—silver, about 2,000,0000. 
annually; silk, an increasing trade; and tea, the last being by far the most im- 

rtant article of export. Sir John Davis says that the import-trade of China is 
imited by its export-trade; and it is our onerous duties on tea which prevent our 
taking a larger quantity of that article. The ratio of duty to the export-price 
averages about 200 per cent; but on poorer qualities it has been observed to be as 
high as 1,000 per cent. The Americans, who have the greatest advantage in 
competing with us in the Chinese market for manufactures, have no duty on their 
tea. The exports of cotton-wool from the United States to Great Britain have 
fallen from 1,165,000 bales in 1837-8 to 830,000 bales in 1846-7. The con 
sumption of cutton-wool in the United States has riseu in the same ti i 
246,000 bales to 427,000 bales. The export of cotton cloths from G 
tain to China has tallen from 1,540,0002. in 1845 to 888,000/. in 1847, with no 
prospect of an increase for 1818. There has been a corresponding reduction in 
the shipping. 

Mr. Cardwell admitted that the revenue from the tea-duty—5,1 10,8971. in 1846 
cannot be spured; but he suggested a reduction. If the duty were reduced 
from 2s. 24d. to 1s. per pound, the revenue derived from the same quantity of tea 
would be 2,300,0002. But if, as is probable, the public were to expend the same 
amount of money on their tea, there would be an additional consumption of 








24,000,000 pounds, with a corresponding increase to the revenue, which would | 


He addressed the louse with | 





Mr. Cardwell concluded by moving for Consular correspondence on the subject 
from China, since the Ist July 1847. 
The motion was seconded by Mr. Ewarr with the well-known exam- 


| ples of increased reveuue from the reduction of the duty on coffee and 


cocoa. 

Sir CuarLes Woop did not resist the motion, but did oppose the sug- 
gestion of reduced duty. 

He admitted the depressed state of the trade with China. It is always the 
case on the first opening of any trade, and was not ibly so in South A ierica. 
All the mercantile world rush in; the markets are glautted; prices fall, and dis- 
aster is the consequence, He admitted also the force of the arguments for re- 
ducing the tea-duty: the same might be said of many other articles, especially 
of tobacco; and that night abolition of the Window-tax had been demanded. 
But if he were to take oif 2,000,000L. of taxes on tea, 1,700,0002. on windows, and 
1,000,0002 on tobacco, it would be necessary for th people of this country to sub- 
mit to additional taxation from some other source. Whether they would pre- 
fer an Income-tax or a Property-tax, he could not pretend to say; but as Lord 
Join Russell was to make his financial statement on the 18th, it would be best 
to abstain in the mean time from any farther observations. 

The motion was supported by Mr. Morrarr, Mr. Witttam Brown, 
Mr. Masrerman, Dr. BowntnG, and Mr. James WiLson: it was opposed, 
on the ground that the way to remedy deficiencies of revenue is not to take 
olf taxes, by Lord GeorGr Bentinck; on the ground that reduced taxa- 
tion does not always lead to increased consumption, by Mr. Brormerton, 
Alderman Sipney, and Mr. Hupson. 

The motion for correspondence passed nem. con. 





Srare or Irevanp. In the House of Commons, on Wednesday, Mr. Pou- 
LETT Scrore endeavoured, in an address of an hour's duration, to engage the 
House in discussion on the question which he put to the Secretary for Ireland, 
“whether any and what legal proceedings have been taken against such Boards 
of Guardians or Relieving-officers as have neglected the duties imposed upon them 
by the Act 10 and 11 Vie. ¢. 31, of affording due relief to the destitute poor.” 
Mr. Scrope introduced a great mass of details, showing how the Guardians of many 
Unions in Ireland were allowing the people to starve, notwithstanding the positive 
laws that entitle the poor to 4 support from the land. The information, however, 
was but the reproduction of what bas already appeared in all the public journals. 
Mr. Scrope was interrupted by Mr. Hume and Mr. AGLIoNBY with objections on 
the ground of order. M any Members had come to the House prepare d for the 
discussion of the New Zealand Constitution Bill, and none could have expected a 
general discussion respecting Ireland on the mere putting of a question. <A te- 
dious wrangle followed on the comparative merits of Lreland and New Zealand. 
Ultimately, Sir WittiAM SoMERVILLE answered the question which had been 
put. The Guardians of the Unions of Ballina and Cavan had been dismissed, 
and paid Guardians appoiuted; and since that had been done, the evils which 
had sprung up were disappearin He was not able to tell Mr. Scrope that any 
other ineasures had been adopted by the Poor-law Commissioners aguiust the 
persons mentioned in the question put. 

New Zeacanp Constrrution Britt. On Wednesday, Mr. Lanovcuere 
moved the order of the day for going into Committee on the New Zealand Con- 
stitution Bill. The Earl of Linco_N reminded Mr. Labouchere, that when the 
House permitted the bill to be read a second time before Christinas, it was on the 
understanding that the discussion should be taken on the motion to go into Com- 








| mittee: but it was impossible to do justice to the principle of a bill for suspending 


the constitation of a colony in the morning of a Wednesday's sitting. Mr. llawes, 
the Under-Secretary, was out of the House; Lord John Russell, who had been 
Colonial Secretary, was absent. Under all these circumstances, Lord Lincoln 
urged Mr. Labouchere not to press the motion. Mr, Lanoucnere declined to 
give way; as there was little diversity on the principle of the bill, and the Com- 
mittee was the proper occasion for discussing the details. Accordingly, the dis- 
cussion proceeded. Mr. GLAvsrone turned it at once on the “ treaty of Wai- 
tangi,” to which he avowed his untlinc hing adhesion; and on the conduct of Bishop 
Selwyn, which he defended on the presumption that Dr. Selwyn bad not been 
guilty of the indiscretion imputed to him. He was supported in these views by 
Sir Epbwarp Buxron and Mr. Canpwe.t.. Mr. Lanovucuere endeavoured to 
show that Government had not altogether acted in disregard of the treaty of Wai- 
tangi. ‘Towards the close of the day, Lord Linco.n pointed out how vainly 
the debate had been diverted to other topics, leaving the bill untouched. Ulu- 
mately, the House went into Committee, but did little more than order “ pro- 
gress * to be reported. 

Emicranxt Surerviston. On Thursday, Mr. Lasovcntre announced his 
intention of introducing a bill to make further provision fur the conveyance of 
passengers by sea to the North American Colonies. 

lnisu Poor-LAW: THE “ QuARTER-ACKE” CLAusre. Mr. PouLerr Scrore 

nd the Irish Poor-Relief Exteusion Act, 








gave notice, on Tuesday, of a bill to au 








by repealing the “ quarter-acre” clause, and extending the power of purchasing 
or hiring land to be occupied with workhouses. 

EmpLoyMeNt ON nisi Waste Lanps. On Thursday, Mr. Poucerr 
Scrore gave notice, that on Tuesday next b ld call the attent ot the 
House to the propriety of | wing into cultivation waste lauds in Lreland, in order 
to provide labour for the une } ved peor of that country. 


Poor Removan. Oa Thursday, Mr. Bates obtained leave to bring in a bill 
to amend the pr aure In res} tol orders tort removal of the poor England 
and Wales, and appeals theretrom. The object of the bill was to a it ier 








of removal; tu ab stru $ arising trum mere te hnicalities; and to give 
(Juarter-Sessions power to the geound of appeal. Sir Cuartes Woop 
did not oppose the bill; but he did not expect that it would effect its purpose. 
Cusropy or Accusep Prrsoxs. Oa Thursday, Lord Nucent | for 
leave to introduce a bill repeal so much of the act 2 and 3 Victoi c. O06, as 


empowers Iayistrates, r the sanction of ¢t Liume Secreta vide for 











the separate inprisoument of persons committed for trial. nt cited 
evidence from the reports of the Prison Inspectors, including highest 
authorities, to prove that separate ¢ hnement is accounted 0 L severer 
punishment than t read-mill. The restrictions on pris . as those 
controlling the corr ls—proper ¢ ivh in the case of con- 
victs—are ul st law presumes to be innocent. Mr. Baron 
Alderson hold houses of detention for untried prisoners, 





iE GREY opp sed 
is Dut peual, but 


and distinct | 
jortitication. After 


the motion. In the case of unt 
highly protective, as it saves tl 
i Was withdrawn. 

vel Linpsay, Mr. Fox Mauve stated, 
on Tuesday, that th its could not be done away with im- 
mediately, yet as the leases of them expired they would not be renewed, and 





a briet discussion, the mot 





Barrack Canteens. In reply to Co 


i these establishin 





spirituous liquors w uld be no longer sold in canteens. 

ImpeacuMeNT oF Lonp Patmersron. On Tuesday, Mr. Cutsuotm Ax- 
STEY rose to move his immense string of demands for papers on the subject of toreiga 
policy. He said that he should only take the opinion of the House upoa two out 
of the forty sections; namely, two relating to the defences of the country against 
foreign aggression and against treason at home. He disclaimed persoual motives; 






then be 3,500,000/. That would imply an increase in the consumption of sugar, } but undertook to couvict Lord Palmerston of violating the laws of bis country, of 
| nations, of nature, and of God; and avowed that he had ulterior measures iQ 


and a proportionate increase of the sugar revenue amounting to 490,0004. 
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view. Mr. Anstey had scarcely got under weigh before there was a consentane- 
ous rush of Members to the door, and the House was soon “counted out.” Next 
day, Mr. ANsTEyY threatened that he should make his motion as an amendment 
on the next Supply night. 

A New Wrir has been ordered for Dublin University 
Frederick Shaw, who has accepted the Chiltern Hundreds, 

FrvanciaL Srarement. Lord Jonn Russe. has announced that the 
financial statement will be made on Friday the 18th. 


The Court. 
Tue Duke and Dutchess of Saxe-Cobourg and Count Arthur Mensdorff 
arrived at Windsor Castle on Saturday, from the Continent, by the South- 
eastern Railway. 

‘The Queen visited the Dutchess of Kent, at Frogmore House, on Sun- 
day; and again on Monday evening, accompanied by the Dutchess of Saxe- 
Cobourg. The Dutchess of Kent is recovering from the influenza. 

The Court returned to Buckingham Palace on Tuesday. 

The whole party from the Palace went to the Haymarket Theatre on 
Wednesday. 

On Thursday, the Queen gave a dinner party and an evening party. 
The Duke and Dutchess of Cambridge, the Duke and Dutchess of Saxe- 
Cobourg, Prince Frederick of Hesse, and Count Arthur, were present. 
In the evening, Mendelssohn's music to U2dipus Coloneus, with an abridged 
English version of the words, was performed. 

A Court and Privy Council was held at Buckingham Palace yesterday. 
The Archbishop of York, and William Goodenough Ilayter, Esq. were 
sworn of the Council; and her Majesty pricked the list of Sheritls for the 
present year. 





v 


in the room of Mr 








The Mletropolis. 

In a Court of Aldermen, on Tuesday, the plans of Mr. Bunning for a 
new house of correction, which had been approved of by Sir George Grey, 
were adopted. The estimate is 80,000/. 

Ata meeting of the Common Council, on Thursday, a report was brought 
up recommending the Corporation to borrow 300,000/. to carry out the im- 
provements contemplated in the City. 

On Thursday, the Chancellor of the Exchequer received a deputation 
from the Metropolitan parishes, accompanied by Lord Duncan and other 
Members; who urged on him the necessity of including the repeal of the 
Window-tax in the financial scheme of the year. The Chancellor several 
times asked different members of the deputation what substitute did they 
propose for the tax on its removal? Sir Benjamin Hall alone ventured a 
suggestion: he proposed a Property-tax on Ireland. The Chancellor said, 
he would be thankful indeed to obtain such an assistance, and would care- 
fully consider the representations made to him. 

At a meeting of the delegates held afterwards, Lord Duncan signified 
his resolution to press his motion in the House on the subject, and to op- 
pose the Government Sanatory measure unless the repeal of the Window- 
tax were part of the bill. 

An Anti-Defence meeting has been held at Kennington, in the Horns 
Tavern Assembly Room; at which Quakers were numerous. 

A “demonstration” in favour of protection to the shipping interest took 
place on Wednesday. Some two or three thousand persons, masters, mates, 
and seamen of the mercantile marine, ascended the river Thames in a pro- 
cession of boats from various stations below London Bridge, landed at 
Whitehall, and presented to Sir George Grey a petition for the Queen, 
against the repeal of the Navigation-laws. The Lord Mayor's permission 
had been asked to allow a procession of twenty thousand seamen to pass 
through the City to Whitehall with this object; and had been refused, on 
account of the inevitable interruption to tratlic. The procession was 
collected in three divisions, at North Fleet Hope, Long Reach, and Lime- 
house. ‘The first was prevented by unfavourable wind from ascending be- 
yond Woolwich: those that proceeded made a good show; altogether, there 
were 192 boats, each with its union flag, manned by about 1,150 men, 
and drawn by three steamers, containing from 1,000 to 1,200 masters, 
mates, and petty officers. As the procession moved up the Thames, 
guns were fired on the shore and aboard many ships; the ships gene- 
rally had their colours flying, and the crews were loud in their cheers. 
The spectacle of nearly two hundred boats gliding im mid-stream in a 
stately line, and with colours flying, was picturesque and imposing: 
an immense crowd of spectators thronged the shores and the bridges. The 
procession reached Westminster Bridge at two o'clock; and, disembarking, 
marched in ranks of four abreast to Trafalgar Square, the whole body 
headed by a band of music. As they passed the Admiralty, Admiral 
Dundas, M.P., the First Naval Lord, the Honourable W. F. Cowper, M.P., 
and Mr. Ward, M.P., Secretary to the Admiralty, appeared at the balcony. 
The procession turned in Trafalgar Square, and marched back to the 
water, halting at certain official points to cheer for the Duke of Wellington, 
the Navy, and the Queen. <A deputation filed off to present the memorial 
at the Home Office. Sir George Grey promised to lay the document before 
the Queen. 


























The decision of the Vice-Chancellor in favour of the Great Western Railway 
Company, in the suit brought by them against certain members of the 
and Birmingham Company who are shareholders of the Birming 
Junction Railway Company, has been affirmed this weel 
The object of the suit was to entorce 
Birmingham and Oxford line; and in the « 
which “ gauge,” the broad or the narrow, shall 
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riumph on that line. The Vice- 








Chancellor overruled a demurrer to the bill of the Gr rn. On Wednes- 
day, his decision, brought under review by appeal, was at l. 
In the Court of Chancery,on Tuesday, the Lord Chancellor confirmed an order 


t Bruce on Sir Ge ge Stephen and others, to submit to 


een paid to them by the 





by Vice-Chancellor Knig 
taxation a bill of costs arnounting to 28,0002. whieh had 
London and Manchester Direct Independent Railway Co 
were solicitors to the Company till its amalgamation with a rival company; and 
it was complained that they had obtained the payment of their bill of costs by 
refusing to deliver up indispensable documents at the time of consummating the 
amalgamation. The Lord Chancellor cousiaered that Sir George Stephen had 
used undue pressure aud undue influence in obtaining the payment of the 28,0001. 
The Court would not allow the terms in which a solicitor had drawn up a settle- 
ment of account to prevent the taxing of his bill of costs even after payment. 

On Wednesday, the Duke of Brunswick, pleading his own cause in the Court 
of Queen's Bench, obtained a verdict of 1,000. damages against Pepper, for a libel | 
published in his paper called the Satirist. On the same day, in the Court of | 


ypany. ‘The defendants 











| all for the payments by prizeholders. 


re. 
| Exchequer, the Duke gained a verdict against Slowman, the Sheriff's officer, for 
illegally breaking into his house in order to a seizure of the ducal goods in exeey. 
tion. Of the 7202. awarded by the Jury, 500. was damages for the wrong, 


At the Central Criminal Court, on Saturday,;George Frederick Middlebrook 
a youth of sixteen, was tried for setting fire to the bouse of Mr. Hannaford, an 
engraver of Clerkenwell, whose apprentice he was. One Sunday evening, Mr. 
and Mrs. Hannaford went out, leaving the accused in charge of the house; soon 
| afterwards a fire was discovered in a bedroom; but it was easily extinguished, 

The fire had originated in a cupboard, in which a cash-box was kept; this bog 

had been forced open, and 20/. taken from it. A saucer filled with turpen- 

tine and water was found in the bedroom, and in the cupboard there was a quan. 

tity of paper saturated with turpentine and smeared with pitch. For the detence 
| it was urged that there was only a case of strong suspicion, but no proof of the 
prisoner's guilt. He received an excellent character. The verdict was “ Guilty,” 
but with a recommendation to mercy. The youth was sentenced to be transported 
for seven years. 

On Monday, Thomas Harris alias Alfred Halford, aged twenty, was indicted for 
unlawfully obtaining 100. from Mr. Cynrie Lloyd by false pretences. Mr. Lloyd kee 
race-horses; the accused wrote to him offering to divulge a conspiracy which existed 
to poison his horses, or to administer a drug which should destroy their fleetness; 
Harris obtained an interview with Mr. Lloyd, and, on pretence of bringing wit. 
nesses from the country to prove the existence of the conspiracy, he got 101. from 
the prosecutor. The man invented a complicated tale respecting the conspiracy, 
which he said he had become acquainted with through his father. It appeared at 
the trial, that the father had been dead for some years. The upshot was, that 
the police were set to work to apprehend the conspirators, Harris having made q 
deposition on the matter before the Marlborough Street Magistrate. Inspector 
Shackell, armed with a warrant, wandered about with the prisoner for twelve 
hours in an endeavour to capture the culprits; but the officer after that discovered 
the real state of the case. The man was found guilty, and sentenced to be trans- 
ported for seven years. 

Joseph Ady has succumbed—or pretended to succumb—to the Post-office 
operations against him. On Wednesday he was summoned to Bow Street Police- 
office for 162. 10s. 6d., the postage of letters which had been sent by him, and 
refused: these missives had all been posted since he last appeared before the 
Magistrate. Joseph did not speak for himself on this occasion, but instructed 
Mr. Pelham to appeal for mercy, and to promise that his aged client, having seen 
the error of his ways, would forthwith amend them. But the Magistrate, Mr, 
Henry, was obdurate: the money must be paid, or a distress-warrant for the 
amount will be issued. 

At Bow Street Police-office, on Tuesday, Thomas Eagle, a clerk in the General 
Post-oflice, was finally examined on a charge of stealing two letters. While sort- 
ing the letters, he had been observed to secrete two, which were afterwards found 
on him: one contained « sovereign and a shilling, and the other two Roman coins, 
Eagle made no defence; and he was committed for trial. 

At Marlborough Street Police-office, on Wednesday, Edward Weixon, the keeper 
of the Gallery of British Artists, was finally examined on charges of embezzling 
money paid by prizeholders in the Art-Union. It appeared that several persons 


| who had obtained prizes bought pictures of a higher price at the Gallery, paying 


the difference to the accused. In two cases he paid to the treasurer of the So- 
ciety less than he had received; and in two other instances he did not account at 
The prisoner made no defence; and he was 
committed for trial. 


Annette Meyers, the woman who shot the soldier in St. James's Park, was 
examined at Bow Street Police-oflice on Saturday. She is twenty-six years of 
age, and was handsomely dressed. Several witnesses described the murder. Mr, 
Beattie, a gunmaker of Regent Street, stated that he sold the pistol to the pri- 
soner on the Thursday: she said her brother wanted it to shoot a dog, and Mr, 
Beattie loaded it at her request. When taken to the Police-station, she gave up 
some letters; one of them, written by herself to Ducker, seems to explain her 
motives. The soldier had pressed her for more money than she had to give; and 
he had threatened to forsake her for another woman who could provide him with 
money more liberally. Meyers was committed to take her trial for the murder. 
The inquest was held on Monday; but no new fact came out. 

Ducker appears to have been * gayer” than the majority of the young soldiers 
even in the “crack” regiments. His comrades regarded him as “a good sort of 
fellow”; but he was understood to have some kind of relation with several wo- 
men—* six or seven,” says one account—who supplied him with money. He was 
handsome, and seems to have been fastidious in his dress; for the sergeant knew 
him after his death by his gloves, which were of a better kind than those allowed 
in the regimental kit. 

Annette Meyers is understood to be a Belgian by birth. The accounts differ as 
to her personal appearance; some representing it “as attractive,” others as “ not 
attractive.” She was in service; having gone to her situation from the Servants’ 
Home. She bore a good character, and is said to have had the art of making 
herself beloved, especially by children. We subjoin the letter which was pro- 
luced— “ Monday evening. 

** My dear Henry—TI take my pen in hand to write these few lines to tell you my 
mind. I must say there is something the matter with you, as Sunday afternoon you 
did not as much as offer me your arm, but walked as if we did not know much of 
one another. People must have thought so to see us. It was an unkind thing for you 
to tell me you would go and see that young woman, and that you could get some 
money from her, as I would not give you some, But I do not like such ways ; and you 
say if she had not got auy money, she would lend her things to get some. More fool 
she. No young man would wish me to do sucii things except it was for some good 
motive. But I think if any young man wishes a young woman well, and his meaning 
is good to her, he will not wish anything of that kind from her. Henry, tor you or 
any other young man, I would not do such a thing ; and if you are not ashamed of it, 
I am. 

** Look back since Christmas how much you had from me ; and so if that is all the 
love you have for me, Ido not care for such love. I know you care more for that 
young woman than you do fur me, because she can give you more money than I can: 
she gets it easier than I can, and she dves not get it in service. You know very well 
that no other man but you had my company since you wished for my company : but 
you can please yourself. Go and see her, or any other young woman that can give you 
more than [ have. But please to give me what you have of mine—that is, two books 


and the pencil that you have of mine ; but I wish to see you once more to part friendly. 

















“ Henry, do not be afraid to face me once more, for the last time, and write to me 
here I hope she will be more kind to you than what I have been. 

“ One day you had the face to tell me that I had done nothing to what some had. I 
have done all that lay in my power, and [ am not going to do what they do to get you 





n y. Ldid not let you do what you liked with me because I thought of get x some 
money, but it was because I kindly love you. And what did you say to me in the 
Park last evening ? Henry, I little thought then I should have to write such a letter 
to you as this. 

“ Henry, our case will be a warning for others. You will see what kind love 
meaus soon, Henry: but do not be afraid, I am not gving to do anything to you. 
y When I asked you on sunday if 





All I wish from you is to see you once more. 
I should see you next Sunday, you said ‘ It all depends’ ; but you did not say 
what but IT can think what. If you like to come next Sunday, at half-past 


six o'clock, I shall be able to go out then. We can make it the last time to see 
one another: but please to let me know, as I may tel! mistress in time that I want 
to go out then; and if you have not a penny, as you say, you can send, as you 
say you can, without paying for it. I hope I have said enough for you to think what 
your meaning is towards me. No more. God bless you. Do not forget what I told 
you. I will still remain yours till we part next Sunday, or before, if you like to come 
down. 


“Tam, yours affectionately, ANNETTE MEYERS.” 
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The Provinces. 


A numerous Anti-Defence meeting was held at Newcastle on Tuesday, 
under the presidency of the Mayor. 


The inquest on Mr. Walsingham Hazell, at Dundry, terminated on Tuesday. 
Several witnesses added by their statements to the chain of circumstantial evi- 
dence implicating the nephews of the deceased as the assassins. The Jury re- 
turned a verdict of “ Wilful murder” against them. 

Three children having been left together in a room at Birmingham, a dispute 
arose about the division of some sweetmeats: Caroline Perry, a girl eight years 
old, said she would have the whole from Rosanna Morris, an older but weakly 


child, or she would burn her to ashes; and she did thrust her against the bars of | 


the grate, with fatal effect. Such, before she died, was the story of the sufferer 
and her brother: but the Coroner's Jury ascribed the death of the child to her 
having “ fallen into the fire while engaged in a struggle with Caroline Perry.” 

A fatal accident occurred on Sunday at the Birmingham station of the Midland 
Railway. A guard, who had not taken his place in time, attempted to get on to 
a carriage while the train was in motion: he slipped, fell under the wheels, and 
was horribly crushed. 

An explosion of fire-damp in a coal-mine near Westbromwich has proved very 
fatal. Nearly thirty men descended in the morning to work; the explosion oc- 
curred soon after; six or seven of the colliers escaped into another pit, but the re- 
mainder suffered frightfully. As soon as it was practicable to descend the shaft, 
it was found that four men were dead; two more died next day; and others were 
not expected to recover. 





IRELAND. 

The Dublin Evening Post publishes the following document, as a “ cir- 
cular addressed by the Holy See to some if not all of the Catholic Pre- 
lates of Ireland.” 

“ Tilme. ac Rme. Domine, 

“ Qax in vulgus, nonnullis abhine mensibus, per publicas Angliw ephemerides 
disseminantur super partium politicarum studio, quo nonnulli ecclesiastici viri 
abripiuntur et abusu aliquarum Ecclesiarum Hiberniensium ad negocia civilia in 
jisdem vel pertractanda, vel coadjuvanda, neenon super homicidiis, que iterari 
per Hiberniam narrantur, sacrisque ministris affiguntur, utpote que per quorum- 
dam ex istis in S. concionibus imprudentiam, aut etiam e suggestu indirectam 

rovocationem in antecessum designata, vel saltem iniqua rati habitione eompro- 
ta, S. hujus Congregationis sollicitudinem excitare jure merito debent. 

“ Que, licet sibi persuadere, minime possit, verum esse, quod tanto cum rumore 
jactatur, et viros ecclesiasticos oblitos, Ecclesiam Dei domuin esse orationis debere, 
et non negotiationis, vel civilium studiorum officinam, eosque pacis ministros, dis- 
pensatoresque mysteriorum Dei, haud se implicare negociis seecularibus et a san- 

ine et ultionibus abhorrere oportere; nihilominus sua quam maxime interesse, 

uxit, opportunas plenasque de hisce omnibus informationes exquirere, ut quenam 
fides publicis hujus modi diffamationibus danda sit, videri possit. Quapropter 
amplitudini tus has litteras dandas, ex mente etiam SSmi. Dai. Nri. Pii. PP. UX. 
statui, ut quamprimum justissime huic nostre sollicitudini facere satis dignetur, 
commonitis interim sacris omnibus ministris, ut queerentes semper que sunt Jesu 
Christi, fidelium sibi commissorum saluti alacres incumbant et impigri, Deoque 
militantes mundanis rebus se non immisceant, enixeque curent, ne ulla ex parte, 
ministerium eorum vituperetur, et illi qui contra sunt nihil habeant dicere de ipsis. 

“ Interim Deum precor, ut amplitudinem taam diu sospitem ac felicem servet. 

“ Amplitudinis tux. 

“ Rome ex Aed. Sac. Congregationis de Propaganda Fide. 
1848. 

“ Ad Officia Paratissimus. 

« Reverendissimo, &c. &c.” 

The Latin is accompanied, in the same journal, by the following English 
translation. 

“ Most Illustrious and Reverend Lord—The reports now for some months cir- 
culated by the English newspapers, concerning the political party strifes in which 
some ecclesiastics have allowed themselves to be carried away, and the desecra- 
tion made of some of the [rish churches for the purpose of aiding and promoting 
secular concerns—nay, more, the reports which have reached us relative to the 
murders which, we are informed, are so frequent, and by reason of which the 
clergy have been stigmatized, and some of them charged with imprudence, and as 
giving indirect provocation from the pulpit, or, at least, extenuating the guilt of 
these murders—these reports must surely awaken the solicitude of the Sacred 
Congregation. 

“This Sacred Congregation cannot bring itself to believe that such reports, so 
extensively noised abroad, can be true; nor can it believe that ecclesiastics have 
forgotten that the church of God should be the house of prayer, not of secular 
concerns or the m eting- place of politicians ; neither ean the Sacred Congregation 
believe that ecclesiastics have ceased to recollect that they are the ministers of 
peace, dispensers of the mysteries of God—men who should not involve themselves 
in worldly concerns—in a word, men who should abhor blood and vengeance. Ne- 
vertheless, this Sacred Congregation deems it its duty to require satisfactory and 
speedy information concerning all these matters, that it may know what import- 
ance it should attach te the above-mentioned damnatory reports. Wherefore, at 
the suggestion of his Holiness, | have deemed it my duty to forward this letter 
to your Lordship, praying you to satisfy this most reasonable solicitude of the Sa- 


J. Pu. Carp. Fransonivus, Prer. 








Mr. Richardson, barrister, is a candidate; and claims support as an advo- 
cate of tenant-right, of the Whig Government, and the National Education 
system. 

A number of noblemen and gentlemen have resolved to start a project, 
under the title of “ The Farmar's Estate Society of Ireland,” with the ob- 
ject of purchasing eligible estates in fee, as they come into the market, and 
selling them afterwards in small lots of not less than forty statute acres 
(24a. 2r. 3lp. Irish); the preference being given to the tenant in posses- 
sion, if unobjectionable in other respects, and the purchase-money taken 
in half-yearly payments. The capital is to be 1,000,000/., in 50,000 shares 
of 507. The project has Lord Clarendon’s warm approbation. The Com- 
mittee includes the names of the Earl of Courtown, Earl Devon, Lord 
Monteagle, Sir Edward Borough, and Sir David Roche, Mr. Monsell, M.P., 
Mr. Fagan, M.P., and Mr. Guinness, M.P. 


We understand that a strong force of Police have been sent down and 
placed over two townlands near Thurles, where a man named Brown was 
murdered lately: they are to be paid by the occupants, and remain there 
till the assassins are given up to justice. The lands of the deceased's rela- 
tives are not to be taxed.—Tipperary Constitution. 

It is the intention of the Government forthwith to send an additional re- 
inforcement of Constabulary to every townland in Ireland where an out- 
rage of Whiteboy character, no matter how trivial, is committed, unless 
the perpetrators are speedily arrested by the inhabitants of the locality and 


brought to justice.—Limerick Chronicle. 





The Special Commission has adjourned at Clonmel, till the 21st of this 
month. Some of the prisoners last committed will be tried at the As- 
sizes. 

The capital sentence on Ryan (Puck) and Dea was executed at Limerick on 
Tuesday, in presence of an immense crowd; Ryan's great notoriety and Dea’s ex- 
treme youth collecting numbers from distant parts. The criminals proceeded to 
the place of execution with slow but firm pace, each with a crucitix before him, 
and attended by six priests, reciting as they went along the litany for the dead, 
Both had made a formal declaration of their guilt and of the justice of their sen- 
tence. The bodies were interred within the prison. 

The public executioner of Limerick has refused to officiate on the prisonets 
sentenced by the Special Commission. 

The fate of Frewen, now under sentence of transportation for harbouring the 
murderer Ryan, has considerable effect on the practice of conc ealing criminals, 
Carrol, an outlaw charged with the murder of Mr. and Mrs. Conyers in Limerick, 
and Cady, charged with acceding to the murder of Madden in Tipperary, forsaken 
by their friends, have yielded themselves to gaol. 

“Seven men were arrested at Cloghan on Tuesday, on the charge of Ribandism, 
and of having cut out the tongue of Patrick Doherty, lately Sir Charles Style’s 
bailiff. They were arrested on the evidence of M*Ginty, an approver; who has 


' betrayed five or six hundred members of the illegal confederacy, most of them 


| housekeeper of the priest declares that he stated sever: 
| that he had been pols yned 


cred Congregation; and meantime, it exhorts you to admonish the clergy, that, | 


seeking the things which are of Jesus Christ, they sedulously apply themselves 
to watch over the spiritual interests of the people, and in nowise mix themselves 
up with worldly affairs, in order that their ministry may not be brought into dis- 
repute, and those who are against them may not have wherewith to charge them. 

“I pray God long to preserve your Lordship. 

“ Rome, from the Congregation of the Faith, Jan. 3, 1848. 
“J. Pu. Carp. FRANsONI.” 

In place of answering Lord Shrewsbury’s appeal to free the Irish Catho- 
lic clergy from the charge of sanctioning murder, the Archbishop of Tuam 
replied in a long letter with a string of fierce but vague counter-charges 
against the Earl, as a calumniator, a bad son of the Church,&c. To this 
epistle Lord Shrewsbury has made a rejoinder through the columus of the 
Morning Post, elaborately contradicting the several accusations. The Earl 
convicts the Bishop of barefaced misrepresentations. For example, Lord 
Shrewsbury had said that “tothe eye of Englund” the Irish Catholic 
Church was tainted by the guilt of a few individuals; and that “the pub 
lic voice in England ” pronounced the Church “to be a conniver at in- 
justice”: Dr. M‘Hale represented Lord Shrewsbury as entertaining that 
view himself, and as “ deliberately asserting ” that the Church was 
“a conniver ” &c. 
trouble that Lord Shrewsbury has devoted to it, especially since Rome has 
taken upon itself the duty to which he vainly called the Irish Prelates. 








The Chief Justice of the Common Pleas has contradicted the rumour 
that he was about to resign on a full salary and stand for Dublin Univer- 
sity. Mr. Napier is to be proposed by the Reverend J. H. Singer, D.D. 





Dr. M*Hale’s attack was not worth the space and | 


respectable farmers. Thirty or furty persons implicated have absconded. 

The Coroner's Jury have returned a verdict finding that Mr. Herbert Kelly 
Waldron was shot by ge Church, aided by Thomas Peyton, Esq., Coroner, 
and two others. ted with 








The verdict adds—* From the legal difficulties conn 
the transaction, we leave it to another tribunal to decide how far the accused 
parties were justified in so doing. We fully acquit the Police of any participation 


Die 3 Januarii, | in this affair. 
! 


The remains of Father Thomas Maguire] have been exhumed, and the stomach 
sent to Dublin for the trial of its contents by chemical ontidential 
t death, 

3 have 








a ilysis. The « 





times, ju 
by some pills. Five Dr. Maguire's relativ 
r from the Government. 








been arrested under an ord 


Foreciqn and Colonial. 

Iraty.—Details have arrived of the circumstances under which the 
King of Naples concedes a constitution to his people. On the appointment 
of the new Ministry, under the Duke of Serra Capriola, their first act was 
to declare that they could not retain office if a constitution were not granted. 
News arrived that an indecisive action between the insurgents had taken 
place; and that the insurgents were advancing without check to Salerno, 
The King was in great perplexity, 








within two marches from the capital. 











and at last yielded: on the afternoon of the 28th January signed a 
decree consenting to a constitution on the model of the exist French 
constitution. The decree was po luring the night, and wa sovered 
on the walls on the morning ol th. The tirst read spread the 
news, and the capital was presently 1 tumult of delight. Business was 
put aside, and the whole } wed in one w e; tricoloured 


cockades suddenly appearing in swarms. 


In the midst of the excitement on the 29th, the Ki the suggestion 





























of his Ministers, rode out and joined the 1 th ex- 
traordinary good feelin Seeing in a gre f Albanetto, 
who has lately been imprisoned for he King ad- 
dressed him, saying, “ Proto, calm your what 
I ought to do—do also “duty”: al gtothet ued, 
“Do not wear these colours; t ‘ ilties with ot countries 

| —they are not mine: I have my cockade, and it is : chang 

| it.” The Duke, almost tears, prot lithe K t urs no 
more. On the 30th, the K went to the theatre San ( On the 
previous night all t! rs f t! id showed the 
tricolour: this evening these c e abandoned, l ribands of his 
Majesty's colour of red were dis} 

Ihe National Guard is doubled, has ssed a tendency to vio- 
lence among the lazzaroni, upwards of a on ar- 
rested. 

Orders were sent off to Palermo on the night of the 29th, for the with- 
drawal of the troops. | latest news is, that the people, 
after t earnage, had « uiers to Vi ld t t hold. 
rhe troops had evacuated Castel etired to some t from 
the city. At Messina, the trooj l retired into the citadel i forts; 
and the people were preparing to take these by assault rhe British fri- 
gate Thetis and the steamer Gladiator were there; the Vengeanc . an-of- 
war has left Messina for Palermo, ; 

Ihe news of the Neapolitan change shad been received in Turin wit 

i aud delight. T! ils were 






extraordinary m 
posted at all the « 
to read them. The Government looked on with approval. 

The movements of the Austrians in Lombardy have 1 used the C 
Turin to a prompt concentration of troops on Alessan lria. 
Regina has been ordered thither from Genoa, by force 1 marches. 


stations of sympa 
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men were selected from the crowds assembled 
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The King of Sardinia has declared his intention to invite Polish officers 
into his military service, and amongst them the young Prince Czartoryski. 
He even intends to organize two regiments to consist solely of Poles. 

France.—It is feared that the health of the Queen is giving way. The 
King purposes on her accouut, and to restore himself, to go to Pau for a 
few weeks. 

We left the Chamber of Deputies on Thursday last week in the midst 
of the debate on the Swiss paragraph. On that day M. Guizot replied to 
the oration of M. Thiers; chiefly by showing inconsistencies of the present 
M. Thiers with the M. Thiers of 1836: he then “ treated the Radicals 
with greater severity” than ever M. Guizot did. 

The discussion turned on Saturday upon Algerine affairs. 
Bugeaud gave his opinions on the future policy of the colony. 

He admitted the great importance of the fall of the Emir; that event had 
placed 30,000 or 40,000 men at the disposal of France: still, he did not think 
that it would be prudent to make any great reduction in the army of Africa. The 
number of native male inhabitants in the French possessions in Africa was about 


Marshal 


four millions; the population was altogether either agricultural or warlike, and | 


the oldest as well as the youngest would in case of necessity take up arms; it 
was calculated that in Algeria there were upwards of 500,000 Arabs capable of 
bearing arms. 
labourers before the country could be considered safe; and that was a reason why 
the army should be reduced as little as possible. Much had been done, but there 
was still much to doin Africa. Notwithstanding sixteen years’ possession, France 
had no moral force in that country, and it was therefore necessary to keep a strong 
physical force. They had also the difficult business of colonization yet to accom- 
plish. On that point the little that had been done had been done badly. The 
colonists sent were unfit for labour or agriculture. They were idlers who did 
nothing; and unless a better class were sent, the army would have to be increased 
instead of diminished. The army ought to be made the foundation of the system 
of colonization. 

General Lamoricitre touched upon the surrender of Abd-el-Kader. He 
maintained that all responsibility had been taken off Ai’s shoulders as soon 
as the Governor-General ratified the convention. He could not, under the 
circumstances, have forced the Emir to surrender unconditionally: he 
might have secured the tent, and even the carpet of Abd-el-Kader; but 
the Emir himself would have been able to reach the Desert. 

The Marquis de la Rochejacquelin inquired if the Government meant 
to hold to the Duke d’Aumale’s pledge? M. Guizot replied, that the Duke 
d@’Aumale had promised that Abd-el-Kader should be taken to Alexandria or 
St. Jean d’Acre: St. Jean d’Acre was objectionable, as the possession of 
Turkey, who had never acknowledged the French possession of Algiers; but 
the Pacha of Egypt, though a Turkish vassal, was hereditary, and could 
give guarantees. The Government proposed to fulfil the promise; yet re- 
served full discretion, and would at all events secure itself by guarantees. 

In the discussion of the Portuguese paragraph, M. Guizot declared that he 
considered the joint intervention in Portugal to be now at an end. He was 
willing to do all he could to promote Liberal ideas, but should not consent 
to any further joint action or intervention. 

The debates on the address had no further interest till Tuesday; when 
the subject of the Reform banquets stirred up a great commotion. M. Du- 
chatel declared that the determination of the Government was not only not 
to grant or to promise any Reform, but to prevent any Reform banquets 
for the future. On making this announcement, he was saluted with tre- 
mendous uproar, and cries from the left of “ This is as bad as Charles the 
Tenth!” (“C'est Charles Dix tout pur!”) M. Cremieux called out, amidst 
thunders of applause, “ There is blood in it”; and M. Odilon Barrot so- 
lemnly reminded the Ministers, that “the moment was dangerous,” and 
that they might look out for revolution. 

On Wednesday, M. Hebert concluded a heavy speech on the same sub- 
ject thus—* We shall apply the law against you, and we shall see which, 
you or the Government, will be found to be wrong. But the Cabinet will 
not endeavour to prolong its existence to the detriment of peace and tran- 
quillity.” 

The excitement was so great that upwards of sixty members threat- 
ened to resign their seats if the phrase about “ blind passions” were re- 
tained. M. Thiers endeavoured to restrain the Gauche; but the commo- 
tion both in the Chambers and the country appeared to be rising beyond 
his control. 

More than once during the week, deputations of the Conservative party, 
including some of the mo:t attached supporters of the Ministry, have 
waited on Guizot and Duchatel, and pressed them to make concessions; 
but they met with positive refusal. 
seemed inevitable. 

DenmMark.—By an ordinance of the 20th of last month, the King pro- 
mulgated a constitution for his states, somewhat resembling that of Prussia: 
it is to be submitted to a preliminary examination by fifty-two deputies, 
to be elected by the provincial states. 

Unitep Srares.—The packet-ships New York and Waterloo bring in- 
telligence from New York down to the 17th of last month. There are 
some points of considerable interest. 

The Times correspondent at Philadelphia states that an important 
amendment had been carried in the House of Representatives: unencum- 
bered by the other matters on which it was engrafted, it reads thus— 
“That the war with Mexico was unnecessarily and unconstitutionally be- 
gun by the President of the United States.” This was carried by 85 yeas 
to 81 nays. 

The President had appointed a Court of Inquiry, to sit at Perote, to in- 
vestigate General Scott’s charges against General Pillow and Colonel Dun- 
can; the same Court afterwards to investigate General Worth’s charges 
against General Scott. 

The American paper the Union prints a correspondence which has passed 
between Mr. Buchanan and Lord Palmerston on the conduct of Captain 
May of the Teviot steamer, in conniving at the landing of General Paredes 
at Vera Cruz, in the month of August. Lord Palmerston’s last letter in- 
forms Mr. Buchanan, that in consequence of representations from the 
writer, the directors of the Royal Mail Steam-packet Company had under- 
taken to suspend Captain May. 





Miscellaneous. 

The death of the venerable Archbishop of Canterbury, expected for some 
days past, took place at a quarter past two o'clock yesterday morning. 
The Archbishop had been attacked by influenza about eight weeks since, 
and had never quite rallied. He was in full possession of his faculties 


It was necessary to reduce the population to the state of regular | 


A split in the Conservative party | 


nearly to his last hour. His wife, and his daughter, Mrs. W. Kingsmill 
were with him through his sickness, and were present at his death. : 
William Howley, the only son of the Reverend William Howley, D.D., Vicar of 
Bishop's Tatton and Ropley, Hants, was born on the 12th February 1765, He 
was educated at Winchester School, and at Oxford; and became tutor at the Uni- 
| versity to the Prince of Orange, now King of Holland. He was appointed Re. 
| gius Professor of Divinity at his University in 1809; Bishop of London in 1813 
in succession to Dr. John Randolph; and in 1828 the Duke of Wellington el vated 
him to the Primacy of all England, in succession to De. Manners Sutton. He had 
| been a Member of Privy Council since 1813. 

Dr. Howley was much beloved for his amiable nature and respected for his 
| piety; he never rendered himself remarkable by great attainments; interfered jn 
political affairs least of all the Bishops; and seldom addressed the House of Lords 
| at any length. He opposed Catholic Emancipation, the Reform Bill, and the Go. 
| vernment Education measure introduced by Lord Melbourne in 1839. 

| At Lambeth he has rebuilt the greater portion of the ancient palace, restored 
| the beautiful chapel, and enriched the valuable library. He was a munificent 

benefactor to the various religious and charitable institutions. 





A meeting of “ the Country party ” took place at Lord Stanley's on Mon- 
day, to receive the resignation of Lord George Bentinck as leader of that 
party in the House of Commons. Lord Stanley stated, that Lord George, 
differing as he did from so large a proportion of his party on such vital 
questions as those which had recently occupied Parliament—namely, the 
questions of removing Jewish disabilities, and of making still further con- 
cessions to the Roman Catholics—felt that the efficiency of the party would 
be materially increased by his retirement. Lord George, however, had 
promised still to give his most active and vigorous support to the future 
leader of the party in the House of Commons, whoever might be appointed 
to the post. Lord Stanley alluded in flattering terms to the past exertions 
of Lord George; and in receiving his resignation the meeting expressed 
gratitude for those exertions. 

A second meeting of the Country party was held on Wednesday, at the 
house of Mr. Bankes; when the Marquis of Granby (Lord John Manners’s 
brother) was elected to the post vacated by Lord George Bentinck. 


The following letter of Sir John Burgoyne has appeared in the Oxford 
Chronicle— 

“ 84, Pall Mall, London, Feb. 2, 1848, 

“ Sir—I beg to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of 22d January, re 
specting our state of national defence. I regret to read the tone of censwre you 
adopt with regard to the opinion of the Duke of Wellington; who, to say the least 
of it, is as likely to be correct in his judgment as most men. It is manifestly out 
of the question to think of providing for the security of the country by the con- 
stant maintenance of an adequate army; and the desideratum is, what would be 
the least expensive and least inconvenient manner of rendering a sufticient number 
of our population competent to the object, whenever the emergency shall arise to 
render their services necessary. Whether your proposition is the best for the 
purpose, I am not prepared to investigate. The first consideration, however, with 
regard to any system, must be, that it should be thoroughly effective; and the 
second, to curry it out at the least possible cost. 

“ Sir, your obedient servant, 
“ Jos. Caudwell, Esq.” 


J. F. Burcoyne. 


Mr. Aglionby on Monday obtained, in the House of Commons, an order on his 
notice of motion for a return of the salaries of the several Masters in Chancery,, 
and their title to “any and what retiring pensions.” The return when made, it 
is understood, will be the fulcrum for a further notice of motion respecting the 
disabilities of certain of the Masters disqualified by age and infirmities. Mr. 
Aglionby also obtained, the same evening, an important order for reference to the 
Commons Committee on the Fees of Courts of Law and Equity of all petitions 
which have been presented praying for inquiry into the scandalous compensations 
of the late Six Clerks and their staff. It is understood that this Committee is 
now resolved to probe and expose the fraud of these iniquitous compensations, 
and to require all the documents on the false data of which the compensated 
gentlemen vbtained the enormous allowances which now encumber the suitors’ fund. 
It is impossible that the Masters’ Offices can much longer remain in their present 
state of inefficiency and non-reform; and the compensations awarded to the old 
ee ae the Six Clerks must undergo inquiry and revision.—.Vorning 
Chronicle. 


A Cabinet Council was held at the Foreign Office on Wednesday. 

We understand, that Vice- Admiral the Earl of Dandonald, G C.B., the newly- 
appointed Commander-in-chief to the West India station, has applied to the 
Lords of the Treasury for his arrears of half-pay, which were impounded during 
the period his Lordship’s name was not on the Navy List.—Uaited Service Gazette. 

The Marquis of Donegal succeeds Lord Falkland as Captain of the Yeomen of 
the Guard. 

Major-General W. Napier, the historian of the Peninsular war, is to succeed 
to the Coloneley of the Twenty-seventh Regiment, vice Sir John Maclean, de- 
ceased. 

Mr. R. Dillon Browne, M.P., is appointed to succeed Sir Emerson Tennent as 
Colonial Secretary at Ceylon.—Limerick Chronicle. 

Mr. C. W. Cope, A.R.A., and Mr. William Dyce, A.R.A., were elected members 
of the R»yal Academy of Arts, on Thursday. 

Sir Henry Rowley Bishop, Mus. Bac., has been appointed to succeed the late 
Dr. C.otch in the Protessorship of Music in Oxford University. 

General Flores, who came before the public last year in connexion with the 
Spanish expedition to the Ecuador, has arrived in England from Cuba. 

It is reported that the actual subscriptions for Mr. Cobden’s services as Anti- 
Corn-law agitator, nominally between 70,0002. and 80,0002, do not exceed 40,0002. 
Several of the roaring patriots at Manchester find it convenient to repudiate their 
promises to pay; and it is stated that, during the panic, nearly 20,0001. of the 
fund was advanced, after much earnest entreaty, to support the mercantile es- 


| tablishment of Messrs. Cobden, calico-printers—Berwick and Kelso Warder. 








Our Paris correspondent informs us that the Dutchess of Montpensier is en- 
ceinte. The announcement has not been made officially, but the information comes 
from quarters which leave no room for doubt as to the fact.—Morning Chronicle. 

M. Mussurus, the late Turkish Ambassador at Athens, has fallen from horseback 
and broken two of his ribs. As the Porte declines to make any advances to 
Greece till M. Mussurus has been formally received at Athens, the diplomatic 
relations of the country are retained in suspense by this accident. 

The official recognition, by the Prussian Government, of the “new Christian 
Congregation,” as a recognized religious sect, was received by the heads of the new 
Reformation, at Magdeburg, on the 25th of January. The Government had made 
no alterations in the statutes submitted to it for its approbation. Qn the 6th 
instant, this new Congregation, which counts 11,000 members, will hold a general 
meeting for the election of twelve Pastors. 
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. | 
A statistical account of the population of Italy, up to the end of last year, 


ives the following numbers—the Two Sicilies, 8,566,900; Piedmont and Sardinia, 
4,879,000; Roman States, 2,877,000; Tuscany and Lucca, 1,701,700; Monaco, 
7,580; San Marino, 7,950; Modena, 483.000; Parma and Placentia, 477,000; 
Venetian Lombardy, 4,759,000; Italian Tyrol, 522,608; Istria, 485,000; total, 
24,567,238. 

In 1839 the price of steam-engines in France was from 1,000 francs to 1,800 
francs (461. to 701.) per horse power, for stationary engines; and from 2,000 to 


2,400 francs for engines for steam-vessels. In 1847, the price of the former was | 


from 700 to 1,200 francs, and of the latter from 1,300 to 1,400. In 1839, the 
ice of locomotives was 300 francs the 2 hundredweight; the price in 1847 is 
225 francs. In 1839, the French workshops produced only 20 to 25 locomotives 
per annum; in 1847, the7railways can obtain 300 to 400 locomotives from the 
workshops of Paris, Rouen, Creuzot, Mulhausen, and Arras.—Putent Journal. 


The Count Mortier has been declared, by the physicians appointed to report on | 


his case, a dangerous lunatic. One of his delusions is, that M. Guizot wishes to 
deprive him of his skin, and of air; and he recognizes amongst his physicians an 
emissary of the Minister. 

An alarming case of hallucination came to light at Stuttgardt on the Ist in- 
stant. “A young man, about twenty-two years of age, named Augustus Kost, 
who is a clerk in a register office for mortgages at Ruchenberg, went to the oflicer 
on duty at the Palace, and, with tears in his eyes, informed him that he had an 
irresistible impulse to assassinate the Prince Royal. He was of course at once 
secured and searched. Upon him was found a pair of double-barrelled pistols, 
each barrel having a heavy charge of small shot of different sizes. On being 
afterwards interrogated, he gave as the principal source of his murderous idea a 
long residence he had made in a small town near the frontier of Baden, in which, 
to use his own words, there were a great many revolutionary heads. A com- 
= of physicians has been appointed to ascertain the real state of the mind 
of Kost.’ 


Mr. Barry reports, that there are at present 1,399 men engaged upon the works 
of the New Palace; of which number 776 are employed at the building, 120 at 
the quarries, 335 at the Government works at Thames Bank, upon the joiners’ 
works and wood-carvings, and 168 upon miscellaneous works both at the build- 
ing and elsewhere. 

In the Established Presbytery, tlie other day, it was stated that a legacy of 
50,0002. had been left to the town of Dundee for educational purposes.—Glasgow 
Courier. 

About eleven o’elock on Saturday sennight, the public clocks of Edinburgh, 
according to previous arrangement, were advanced from local to Greenwich time 
—a differance of twelve minutes and a half. The change to Greenwich time has 
been also adopted in Glasgow, Greenock, Stirling, Perth, &c.; and we have no 
doubt will be so in all the principal towns in the United Kingdom.—dinburgh 
Advertiser. 

In the Perth Court of Justiciary, six persons of respectable station in life have 
been tried for destroying a testamentary deed. 
named Duffas, of Erichtbank, the other two married to Rattray of Coralbank and 
Pringle of Graymount—had life interests under a deed of trust-disposition and 
settlement executed by their uncle, William Hutchinson, writer in Forfar, in pro- 
perty worth 1,000. a year. The children of the sisters were named to succeed 
their mothers after their death. On the death of Mr. Hutchinson, the nieces and 
their husbands, in concert, burned the deed, with the object of defeating the in- 
terests of the children; and they informed the trustees under the deed of the 
act. The accused, who had been out on bail, pleaded “ guilty” at the trial; al- 
leged ignorance of wrong in what they had done; and gave proofs of their moral- 
ity and respectability of charaeter. The Court sentenced the whole six to im- 
prisonment for four months. 

A large extent of the Castomhouse Quay at Glasgow has been forced down by 
the pressure of a vast quantity of ice which had descended the Clyde on the 
breaking up of frost. The damage is estimated at several thousands. 

The cargo of coals of the barque Henry took fire spontaneously on the voyage 
to Bombay. The ship was driven by winds out of her course, and the crew con- 
tended with the hidden fire night and day for thirty-one days,—throwing in and 
— out several hundred tons of water. At last, on making the Cape of 
Good Hope, it was found that half the cargo was consumed, aud the bottom of 
the ship all but burnt through. 

A servant girl at Birmingham was suffocated, a few days since, by a piece of 
tripe an inch and three quarters square, which she endeavoured to swallow while 
carrying down stairs the remains of a lodger’s supper. 

A young lady of Manchester has “taken the bull by the horns” in good ear- 
nest. A number of oxen strayed without a driver; one of them ran at a lady who 
was passing along by a dead wall; the lady caught hold of the animal's horns, 
and was lifted high in the air, but set down again unharmed. The bull then 
a to pin her against the wall; but, with great presence of mind, she threw 

erself on the ground close to the wall; which saved her from being gored: and 
she was soon observed and rescued. 

Mr. John Bull, who was clerk to Messrs. Spurling, City stockbrokers, till he had 
nearly attained his >mdredth year, died recently, from influenza, at the great 
age of a hundred yeai and seven months. A correspondent of the Morning 
Post says that Mr. Bull was one of the mutineers of the Nore having been a 
Privy Councillor, and filled many offices both of duty and honorary distinction. 
sentry on board Admiral Parker's ship. 





Four sisters—two of them single, | ~ aa . - 
end | but it is more or less diffusible, in some instances highly so. 


— 


The Quarterly Report on Mortality, just issued by the Registrar-General, | 


is a very interesting document; giving many important statistical facts in 
a compendious form, and presenting some theoretical opinions on the sub- 
ject of infection in their newest aspect. We extract some of the more 
interesting parts of the report. 

“ 57,925 deaths were registered in the last quarter. The average number ot 
deaths deduced from the returns of the corresponding quarter of nine preceding 
years, and corrected for increase of population, is 46,549. There is consequently 
an excess of 11,376 deaths in the quarter. The deaths registered in the Decem- 
ber quarters of 1845, 1846, and 1847, are 39,291, 53,093, 57,925; the mortality in 
the first is to that of the last quarter nearly as two to three. The mortality was 
below the average in the autumn quarters of the five years 1841—5, and above 
the average in the five years 1838—40, 1846—7. 

“ Scurvy prevailed in the beginning of the year; but in the summer the public 
health appeared to be slightly improved. Epidemics of typhus and influenza, how- 
ever, set in, and made the mortality in the last quarter of 1847 higher than in 
any quarter of any year since the new system of registration commenced. 

” The deaths in the year 1845 were 166,000; in 1847, 215,000. The excess in 
1847 is 49,000, or not less than 35,000 over the corrected average of 1839—45. 
The districts from which the quarterly table is made up have hitherto returned 
less than half the deaths in England; but it is not probable that the country dis- 
tricts have suffered to the same extent as most of those in the return, 

“ In London, the deaths registered in the quarters ending December 1845— 
6—7, were 11,838, 13,221, and 18,533 (thirteen weeks). The greatest number 
registered in any quarter of the nine previous years was 14,686, in the severe 
winter of 1845. 


| the man who steals a mare. 


The approach of the influenza is described. “The wind had gpgtr ‘been 
blowing S.S.W. and S.W., since the first week of October; the ow 
unusually warm;. a brilliant aurora was observed, and shook the magnets on Oc- 
tober 24; it appeared eight times during the quarter; on Tuesday, November 16, 
there was a remarkable darkness; the wind changed to N.W., and amidst the 
various changes still blew trom the North over Greenwich at the rate of 160 and 
250 miles a day. The mean temperature of the air suddenly fell from 11° above 
to 10° below the average; on Monday it was 54°, Friday 32°; the air on Friday 
night was 27°; the earth was frozen; the wiod was calm three days, aud on Sa- 
turday evening a dense fog lay over the Thames and London for the space of five 
hours. No electricity stirred in the air during the week. All was still, as if 
Nature held her breath at the sight of the destroyer come forth to sacrifice her 
children, On Sunday the sky was overcast, the air damp, the wind changed in 
night to S. by E., and passed for four days over Greenwich at the rate of 200 and 
300 miles daily; the temperature suddenly rose, and remained from 2° to 9° 
above the average through the week ending November 27."’ Influenza was now 
epidemic: “11,339 persons died in six weeks, and altogether the epidemic car- 
ried off more than 5,000 souls over and above the mortality of the season, The 
epidemic attained the greatest intensity in the second week of its course; raged 
with nearly equal violence throughout the third week; declined in the fourth, 
and then partly subsided; but the temperature falling, the mortality remained 
high, not only through December, but through the month of January. The epi- 
demic was most fatal to adults and to the aged.” 

“The epidemic of influenza killed twice as many people in the insalubrious 
parts of London as it did in those Jess unhealthy; its fatality in Lewisham and 
St. George-in-the-East was, as we haye seen, one to four. 

“ Our knowledge of the progre-s of the epidemic in other countries is necessarily 
imperfect, as no weekly tables are yet published in any of the great Continental cities. 
We learn, however, from the medical and other journals, that the grippe, which 
had prevailed for a week, was at its height in Paris about December 4, when one- 
fourth or one-half of the population was laid up. (* Un quart si non la moitié de la 
population est couchée.—Gazette Médicale.) It is stated that 50,000 of the in- 
habitants of Madrid were in bed, suffering from influenza, on January 11, The 
epidemic still prevailed on the 19th, and was exceedingly fatal. London was pro- 
bably attacked a few days before Paris; Madrid a month later. In the former 
epidemic (1782) influenza attacked London at the end of May, France in June, 
taly in July, and Spain in August. It travels faster now.” 

“Dr. Laval, a meinber of the Council of Health at Constantinople, states that 
influenza broke out in that city towards the end of August 1847, and prevailed, 
thongh not to a very great extent, for a month or six weeks. A slight epidemic 
of cholera broke out in October, and still reigns in Constantinople. Respecting 
the influenza epidemic in Germany, Russia, and Italy, no autheutic information 
has come to hand. ; 

“The English physicians of the eighteenth century agreed in pronouncing in- 
fluenza contagious. By this they did not mean that it was propagated by con- 
tact, but that it was introduced into cities, institutions, and houses in England, 
by persons actually affected by the disease. This notion is, however, too exclu- 
sive; the word ‘contagion’ applied to influenza or cholera is apt to mislead, and 
to have practically a bad effect.” The matter of infection appears to be material ; 





Results of the Registrar-General’s return of mortality in the Metropolis for the 
week ending on Saturday last— 















Number of Winter 

deaths average. 
Zymotic Diseases ....-...66 cece eceeeeeeees ete-Seteoemses 86 184 
Dropsy, Cancer, and other diseases of uncertain or variable seat 45 59 
Tubercular Diseases - 219 lus 
156 138 
eecces oy 39 
s,and of the other Organs of Respiration, 362 225 
ch, Liver, and other Organs of Digestion.. 72 62 
Diseases of the Kidneys, Se. .....6ccccceeceeeeeeseerenee eeenes it ¥ 
Childbirth, diseases of the Ute lo 13 
Rheumatism, diseases of the be ° ° 7 8 
Diseases of the Skin, Cellular Tissue, &. ......666.cceeeceeeeeee 3 1 
Malformations eneneecesanceeses 6-e58n000 4 15 
Premature Birth ...........+ 31 23 
Atrophy .... . «..eeeess evcccosese cocges 27 3 
ORd AME coccccccccscres socrerccccesecsecsecre:seeees. coerecee 77 7 
Rudden.....0-5 os seers eevee © eeee coecsee-es oe 6 15 
Vwilence, Privation, Cold, and Intemperance ........ 0 .eeeeeseee 29 . 31 
1i78 1107 


Total (including unspecified causes). .........++.0.0++ 

The temperature of the thermometer ranged from 56.7° in the sun to 23.0° in 

the shade; the mean temperature by day being warmer than the average mean 

temperature by 3.4°. The general direction of the wind for the week was South- 
south-west. 





AIDS TO CORRECT LAWMAKING. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 
Lincoln's Inn, 6th February 1848. 

Sir—I have read your article on this subject in yesterday's paper with great sa- 
tisfaction. Allow me to offer my contribution to the work, in three suggestions. 

1. If any such board as is proposed be organized, it should be made a rule (by 
Standing Orders in the Houses, or otherwise) that bills should be brought in only 
by her Majesty's Ministers. All alterations of the law suggested by private Mem- 
bers should be brought forward in the shape of resolutions; which, if adopted by 
the two Houses, it should be the duty of the Ministers to embody in a proper law. 
The bill for passing this law would be then brought in by the Ministers, and be 
subjected to the criticisms of the Members; who, however, should still act only by 
resolutions, calling upon the Ministers to amend their bill in such and such par- 
ticulars. Without some such system as this, no board could act effectually, 

2. The future framers of our acts should avoid long acts, lony sections, and long 
sentences. ‘The existence of these is a main difficulty in the way of jinding the 
law, and of interpreting it when found. : 

3. The Judges and expositors of our law should learn to construe acts of Parlia- 
ment favourably according to the obvious intention of the Legislature, and not with 
the hostile spirit, intent on cavilling, which a morbid sympathy with wrong-doers, 
civil or criminal, has engendered. Words are after all but fallible instruments, and 
you can by no ingenuity make yourself intelligible to those who are predetermined 
not to understand. The verbosity of conveyancers and lawmakers has arisen 
from the stupidity or the tenderness of judges; who, when the law has said that 
a man who steals a horse shall be hung, acquit the woman who steals a horse, or 
The two maxims of our courts, “A penal statute 
must be construed strictly,” and “ Voluit sed non dixit,” have been the source of 
the repetitions and superfluities which deform both our public acts and private 
deeds. It is well known to conveyancers, that a permission given in a mortgage 
to the creditor to sell the property in default of payment, cannot be safely acted 
on unless the mode of sale, the power to give receipt, and various other incidents, 
are specified with tedious minuteness. And this is only one of many instances 
in which persons against whom laws are made or securities framed are protected 
by a spurious pity against the natural operation of such laws or securities. 

1 am, Sir, your constant reader, A BARRIsTEeR. 
EAST INDIA SHIPPING. 

ArRRivep—At Gravesend, 6th Feb., Sunflower, Forrester, from Sydney: Sibella, Cole- 
man, from China; Plantagenet, Bird, from Bengal ; and Malcolm, Smith, from Madras; 
7th, Beluaven, Gilkinson, from China; and Cassibelaunus, Armstrong, from Bombay ; 
8th, Garland Grove, Robson, from Sydney; Mohawk, Morrison; and Hugh Walker, 
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Cameron, from China ; and Wim. Shand, Cleland ; and Cinderella, Clunis, from Calcutta ; 
and 10th, Marpley, Buckley, from Hobart Town; and Heath, Whiteway, from Mauri 
tius. In the Downs, 10th, Isabella, M‘Neillage, from Singapore ; Scindian, Cammell, 
from Calcutta; Kent, Terry, from Madras; and City of London, Longridge, 
from Mauritius. At Liverpool, 6th, Bahamian, Hawkins ; Matilda, M*Dowell; 
and Isabelia, Kerr, from Calcutta; 7th, Albion, Gardner; Hindoo, Dark ; and Queen 
of England, Pearson, from Caleutta; and Persia, Morris, from Bombay ; 10th, Surat, 
Harrison; and Bella Marina, Wood, from Calcutta. In the Clyde, 8th, Ann Martin, 
Martin, from Bom At Cork, 3d, Passenger, Walker, from Penang; 5th, Phenician, 
Sproul, from Manila; and 6th, Java, Pickering, from Batavia. 

SaILep—From Gravesend, 5th 
for Sydney ; 6th, Dutchess of Buccleuch, Collier, for Ceylon ; 8th, Princess Royal, 
Younghusband; and Zealous, Wilson, for Adelaide; and Breadalbane, Hamilton, for 


Calcutta. : Saar 


PQPaNp rT 
POSTSCRIPT. 
SatuRDAY NIGHT. 

The House of Commons devoted the greater part of last evening to the 
adjourned debate on the Jewish Disabilities Bill. 
sides reiterated, upon the whole ably and temperately, arguments which 
had already been used. The bill was supported by Mr. Cartes PEAr- 
son, Mr. \Wint1am Cowrer, Mr. Horsman, Mr. Cocknury, and Sir Ro- 
BERT Per. 
rather warmly attacked Mr. Macaulay for his writing in the Edinburgh Re- 
view, and Lord John Russell for his absence at that particular time,) Mr. 
Seyrmen, aud Mr. Georce Bankes. 

Of all the s;eeches, Sir Roperr PEEL’s was the most impressive: but 
our space allows only a general indication of the course he took. 

Sir Robert beyan with an avowal that in matters of legislation and government 
he entertained a deep sense of religious obligation; and he admitted that between 
the tenets of the Christians and the Jews there is a vital difference—in essentials 
the two religions are more directly antagonized than any others, But even sup- 

ing that he had any authority to determine what is religious error, he outaale 
Pad no commission to punish the Jews—to punish the descendants for the sin of 
their fathers, not unto the third and fourth generation, but unto the three- 
hundredth or fowr-hundredth. Civil disability, however, is a penalty. In the 
case of the Roman Catholic the disability was not imposed as a penalty because he 
maintained the doctrine of transubstantiation, but because he was deemed a danger- 
ous subject in consequence of his acknowledging the supremacy of a foreign prince. 
Sir Robert entered into a critical examination of Dr. Arnold’s dictum, that Jews 








Feb., Canton, Friend; and Elphinstone, Tylman, | 





The speakers on both | 


It was opposed by Lord DruMLANRIG, Mr. Spooner, (who | 


Prince, “he would, without doubt, have been greatly honoured, and which he 
would have accepted with gratitude.” 

An extraordinary Supplement of the Opinion of Turin of the 6th February and 
nounces that the Municipality of Turin had voted an address to the King, de- 
claring that, after what had passed in Naples, nothing less than a representative 
government would satisfy the nation. At Genoa there was a similar manifesta. 
tion. M. Guizot’s portrait was burnt at Turin in the presence of 8,000 persons, 

The Marquis Ridolfi, Minister of the Grand Duke of Tuscany, has demanded a 
representative government; under threat that if it be not accorded, he will resign. 

A letter from Venice, of the 2d instant, states that the Volcano steamer had 


left that port, having on board a number of men to complete the crews of the 


Austrian fleet in the Adriatic. The captain of the steamer sailed under sealed 
orders. 





MONEY MARKET. 
Stock EXCHANGE, FRIDAY AFTERNOON. 

The English Stock Market has been in a quiescent state; speculators and 
capitalists being reduced to inaction by uncertainty as to the funding of Ex- 
chequer Bills. There seems no probability of a solution before the 18th, when 
the financial statement will be made. The fluctuation of Consols has not ex- 
ceeded } per cent; the closing quotations this afternoon being 894 for Money, 
and 894 4 for Account—nearly those of last week. The rate of discount ranges 
from 3 to 4 per cent; the former being the more current rate for approved bills, 
Money, therefore, is abundant. Exchequer Bills are rather lower; March Bills 
being 18s. to 21s., and June Bills 24s. to 28s. Bank Stock continues firm from 
200 to 202; and India Stock is without change. 

In the Foreign Market, the transactions have been nearly as limited as those 
in the English Funds; and we cannot notice any change of importance in the va- 
lue of the Dividend-paying Stocks. Peruvian has declined about 6 per cent, and 
has fallen as low as 34. 

The publication of the accounts of the Brighton Railway Company for the 


half-year just ended affirm the truth of a rumoured reduction in the dividend to 4 


er cent; the Shares have consequently experienced a decline of about 30s.; 
eales fallen from 89 to 37, and since fluctuated between 37 and 38. All the 
principal Railway Shares are today lower than last week. North-western are 
about 2/. lower; and the other principal lines may be quoted at a decline of from 
1/. to 21. The meeting of the brighton Company was summoned for today; but 


| the assembly of proprietors was so numerous as to fill to overflowing the room 


should have the private but not the public rights of citizens; to which he opposed the | 


authority of Bacon, that the rights of “natural-born subjects” are “ complete and 
entire.” He slowed how the Jew is practically excluded trom no public oftice—not 
even from the P’rivy Council, unless i" be indirectly ; so that he has already acquired 
the position of a British citisen with rights complete and generally recognized. 
The refusal to admit him to Parliament is the sole invidious exception to that po- 
sition. The Jew sustains the same burthens as other citizens; the Christians do 
not scruple to borrow money from him; many of his race, like Sir Moses Monte- 
fiore, are brilliant examples of virtue and benevolence. An exclusion unsupported 
by reason cannot be permanently maintained. The safety of our religion is in 
nowise dependent on the exclusion of Baron de Rothschild or any other gentle- 
man of the Jewish persuasion; unless it be from internal dissension, the Church 
of England is stronger at this moment than at any other period within recent 
history, and is not dependent on the question of two or three votes more or fewer 
in that House. There is no class of our fellow beings to whom every Christian 
state in Lurope owes such reparation for centuries of injustice, persecution, and 
wrong; and Sir Robert rejoiced to think that the example of England would con- 
duce to the welfare of the Jews in other countries—would expedite their eman- 
cipation, or at least sooth them under oppression. 

At the end of the debate, Lord Duptey Stuart denied the charge 
brought by Mr. Newdegate against Mr. Rothschild of having expended a 
large sum of money in getting up petitions in favour of this measure. Lord 
Dudley mentioned the statistics of petitions on the bill. 
introduced, the signatures in its favour were 13,000—against it, 7,000: at 
the present time the signatures in favour are 232,000—against it, only 
35,000. Mr. NewprGare reiterated the charge against Mr. Rothschild. 

On a division, the numbers were—for the second reading, 277 ; against it, 
204; majority in favour of the bill, 73. 

In the other House, Lord MontraGie moved the second reading of his 
bill to secure the better audit of railway companies’ accounts. According 
to his bill, the Board of Trade is empowered, on the application of a certain 
number of shareholders in a company, to appoint an auditor for the ac- 
counts of that company; the auditor to possess no power of inflicting pe- 
nalty, but full authority to exact all needful information. 
the Earl of Granvitte, Lord Kinnairp, Lord Asupurtron, and Earl 
FirzwituiaM, the bill was read a second time. 


A Cabinet Council was held at the Foreign Office at noon today, and was at- 
tended by all the Ministers in town. 

The Standard prominently repeats the assertion of a correspondent of the 
Morning Herald, “ that the Bishop of Lichtield will fill the vacant throne of the 
Archbishopric of Canterbury.” 

Dr. Prince Lee was installed as Bishop of Manchester yesterday, in the cathe- 
dral church of that see; a large concourse witnessing the ceremony. 

At a conference of the Roman Catholic clergy of the Dublin diocese, on Tues- 
day last, Dr. Murray introduced the subject of the Papal rescript: he vouched for 








When it was first | 


Sanctioned by | 


engaged at the London Tavern, and an adjournment till Monday took place, 
without the transacting of any business. 

The accounts of the Bank of England, for the week ending the 5th February, 
exhibit when compared with those of the preceding week the following results— 
















BANKING DEPARTMENT. Increase. crease. 
Ret cccoccccsecce censeesceecscescesccs £77,048 «eeee 
Public Deposits. . 402,860 «....- — 
Other Deposits. -- £469,060 
Seven-day and other Bills........ Senersbebens —. 96,756 
Government Securities, including Dead-weight. . OO — 
Other Securities...... ° oe od 433,313 
Notes unissued 43,610 _— 
5,965 





Actual Circulation. ........+.++ —— . pa 
IssvUE DEPARTMENT. 
Notes issued. - 





Bullion....-.- tires 

5 Last week. 
Total Bullion in both Departments .........++. 13,621,754 ..e.. 13,390,314 
Actual Circulation ........+++. eccccccescoccces 19,135,955 ...+. 19,141,920 


SATURDAY, TWELVE O'CLOCK, 

The English Funds have advanced } per cent; the price of Consols, both for 
Money and Account, being 893 §. The market is firm, and though a large sale 
for Tuesday has been effected, prices have not given way. The business of the 
Foreign Market is unimportant, and prices nominally the same. The Railway 
Shares are without any sign of aes the following are the principal 
transactions of the morning: Buckinghamshire, 24; Eastern Counties, 15§; 
East Lincolnshire, 18; Lancashire and Yorkshire, Fitth-shares, 8}; Ditto, Six- 
teenth-shares, 64; Great Northern, 44; Brighton, 374 37; South-western, 50} 50; 
Ditto, Thirds, § ¢ dis.; Midland, 501, 1334; South-eastern and Dover, 303; 
York and North Midland, Preference, 153; Ditto E. and W. Riding Union, 35) 3. 

SATURDAY, TWO 0’ OLOCK, 

The English Funds close at a further advance of 4 per cent upon the morning’s 
prices; Consols being 894 § both for Money and Account. India Stock has been 
quoted at 244. No transactions have occurred in Bank Stock; of which the 
quotations are only nominal. Exchequer Bills are the same. The business has 
been of a general though not important character, and does not afford any 
subject for remark. The Foreign Funds are rather firmer at the current quote- 
tions: the following are the only bargains recorded. Danish Three per Cents, 84; 
Equador, 3g; Mexican, 18} 19; Spanish Three per Cents, 324; Dutch Two- 
and-a-half per Cents, 543; Ditto, Five per Cents, 85} }. 

The Railway Share Market appears rather firmer; many of the transactions 
recorded below indicating a trifling advance ye the quotations of this morning 
and of yesterday. Birmingham and Oxford Junction, 244 $; Chester and Holy- 
head, 224; Eastern Counties, 153; Great Western, 102; Ditto, Half-shares, 59; 


“=33 








| Hull and Selby, 103; Lancashire and Yorkshire, 78; Ditto, Half-shares, 344; 


| land, 114 13 144; North British, 253; Northern and Eastern, 52}; 


Ditto, Fifths, 84; London, Brighton, and South Coast, 373 4; Ditto, Guaranteed 
Five per Cents, late Croydon Thirds, 83; London and South-western, 514; Mid- 
North Staf- 


fordshire, 10§ 3; Oxford, Worcester, and Wolverhampton, 254; Scottish Central, 


293; South-eastern and Dover, 30g; York, Newcastle, and Berwick, 343; Ditto, 


| Preference, 153 4; Boulogne and Amiens, 13g 3; Dutch-Rhenish, 2; Northern of 


the accuracy of the translation in the Dublin Evening Post, more especially of 


the phrase given for the word “ diffamationibus,” which had been questioned by 
Dr. M‘Hale. Dr. Murray “expected that this injunction from the Holy Father 
would be strictly attended to.” 

Last night's Gazette contains a Treasury warrant under which, on and after 
the 21st instant, the Post-oflice, with certain restrictions, will earry printed 
books at « reduced rate—6d. a pound. This is a highly important addition to 
the means of diffusing information: many country places possess no regular means 
of carriage except the Post-oflice; while that department is extending its rural 





distribution so rapidly, that last year no fewer than 1,300 villages were for the | 


first time brought within the range of the Post-oftice carriers. 

Manchester was startled yesterday morning by a violent explosion. The steam- 
engine in the works of Mr. Thomas Riley, spindle-maker, in Medlock Street , Ard- 
wick, burst. Fifteen persons were at work; seven were killed. From late ac- 
counts it appears that the engine had been repaired by the owners more than once: 
the repairs had given way, and had been renewed. Mr. Riley is in the custody of 
the Police, and will be detained until the close of the inquiry. 


In the French Chamber of Deputies, yesterday, the discussion on the address 
still continued. The exasperation on both sides had not been allayed, but no new 
incident had called it into active expression. 

Prince Czartoryski has written to the Journal des Débats to state that he con- 
siders the rumours which have been spread of the King of Sardinia having ap- 

ied to the Polish emigrants, and among others to his son, to take service in the 

inian army, to be unfounded. His son, he says, has gone to Italy; but it 
was for family reasons, and not on an invitation; “by which,” however, says the 





France, 114 §; Paris and Lyons, 53 4; Rouen and Havre, 164. 











3 per Cent Consols.....- + 893 Danish 3 per Cents ...-.+--. 83 5 
Ditto for Account ......+ see 8998 Dutch 24 per Cents.......+- 54} § 
3 per Cent Reduced. . «+ 89% Ditto 4 per Cents.......+.+. 854 § 
3} per Cents .......- 903 § Mexican 5 per Cents 1846... 18} 19} 
Long Annuities...... 9 1-16 New Granada...--++-++++++ 20 21 
Bank Stock...... 200 202 Portuguese N.4 perCents 1842 26 27 
Exchequer Bills.. ++ 18 27 prem Portuguese Old 1824......+. 79 81 
India Stock «++ ee eeeeeceeeee 242 4 Russian 5 per Cents ....--+- 109 111 
Brazilian 5 per Cents .....+. 835 Spanish (Active) 5 per Cents 21} 3 
Belgian 4} per Cents . 89 91 Ditto 3 per Cents 1842...... 32 
Buenos Ayres....... —- WEG c cn0cccoceccennne as 40 
Chilian 6 per Cents .. -- 902 





BANK OF ENGLAND. 
An Account, pursuant to the Act 7th and &th Victoria, cap. 32, for the week ending 
on Saturday, the 5th day of February 1548. 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT- 





Notes issued .....eeeeeeeseees £27,210,880 Government Debt ...... .... £11,015,100 
| Other Securities ............ 2,984,900 

Gold Coin and Bullion ...... 11,767 965 

Silver Bullion ...........+ . 1,443,015 


£27,210,880 


£27 210,880 
BANKING DEPARTMENT. 
Government Securities, (in- ss 
cluding Dead Weight Annuity )£11,553,914 
Other Securities ..........0++ 


+++ £14,553,000 
3,803,998 
4,574,063 






Proprietors’ Capital . 
Public Depos 13,588,592 








Other Deposits ...........++. 10,299,027 8,074,925 
Seven Day and other Bills .... 898,217 610,874 
£34,128,305 | £34 ,128,305 


* Inclading Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commissioners of National Debt & Dividend Accts. 
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— 
THE THEATRES. 

This week has been more fruitful than the preceding one in the article 
of dramatic production, but we fear that nothing very permanent will be 
found in the crop. 

At the Lyceum a new farce, called Astounding Phenomena, has been 
brought out. The author, carefully shunning all originality, has attempted 
to amuse his audience by the burlesque of mesmerism, which Mr. Bernard 
turned to such good account in Wis Last Legs. Let it not be inferred from 
our words that the notion is here turned to good account likewise; for As- 
tounding Phen mena is as insipid an affair as possible. Mr. Charles Ma- 
thews, by that ease and rapidity of articulation in which he has not an 
equal, makes all that can be made out of so unkindly a subject as the mes- 
meric doctor; and he has put the piece upon the stage admirably; but his 
pains do not suffice to hide the meagreness of the production. At some 
dinners, there is a degree of scantiness for which no brilliant show of plate 
will compensate. Let us, however, do the author the justice to state, that 
in an age when the stage seems likely to be inundated with French mo- 
rality, he is perfectly inoffensive in all ethical respects. His farce is as 
harmless as milk-and-water, and equally exhilarating to the spirits. 


At the Princess's, a deal of money has evidently been expended to pro- 
duce a long straggling piece translated from the French and called Naiadu. 
The heroine is a French girl, who is made literally the goddess of the 
imaginary land of Eldorado, by means of a crafty priest, and who, return- 


ing to her own country, becomes figuratively the goddess of the gallants of 


Louis Quinze. The opening act, where the scene lies in Eldorado, is 
amusing; and the dialogue on the mysteries of the pagoda reminds one a 
little of those French satires of the last century where a sneer at religior 


TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


DEMONSTRATIONS, 
LIKE county meetings, “ demonstrations,” such as that of the 
sailors on Wednesday, have become “ a farce.” Certain gentle- 





| men of the shipping interest, who entertain an opinion that the 


in gencral was veiled under an attack upon some deity of Hindostan or | 


China. This is particularly the case with a servant of the pagoda, hu- 
morously acted by Compton; who goes on believing in the absolute divi- 
nity of the heroine, even after she is the resident of a chateau at Versailles. 
The scenes in France are complicated and pointless; and the piece, from 
having a distinct idea, becomes an ill-constructed drama of a very ordinary 
class. Madame Thillon, however, acts and sings so well that she carries 
it safe to the conclusion. The original French play is without music; but 
Mr. Loder has written some pretty songs for the display of Madame Thil- 
lon. The mounting of the piece is beautiful—far beyond what is generally 
done at the Princess's. 


The glory of putting a piece well upon the stage has likewise been 
gained at the Marylebone Theatre. Mr. Knowles’s Wrecker's Daughter, 
long Jaid upon the shelf, is after all a vain attempt to exalt a common 


melodrama of the old school into a play of the higher order by means of 


elevated language. The coarse material is never subdued, and one is re- 
minded of those earthly souls in Platonism who when separated from the 
body are doomed to hover near their graves. Mra. Warner, who acted the 
chief character when the play was originally brought out at Drury Lane, 
has, however, made it a good vehicle for scenic effect. A “rolling sea” in 
the second act, and a “set scene” of a church in the last, are as good as 
anything that has been seen at this well-managed theatre. 


The pleasing and graceful actress Mademoiselle Nathalie has reappeared 
at the St. James's, in a new drama called La Vicomtesse Lolotte. It has a 
strong resemblance to the French piece on which our J’ride of the Market is 
founded. A young modiste has to fight her way through the opposition 
of an aristocratic old Marchioness, and ends by marrying the lady’s 
nephew. ‘The intrigue is complicated and ingenious; and the piece is en- 
livened by an excellent character of a Gascon knight, played with great 
spirit by Montaland, who is at home under all circumstances, and boasts 
that he is descended from—nothing. 


After many announcements, Mozart's Marriage of Figaro was produced 
at Drury Lane last night. ‘The singers made a creditable attempt, and the 
accompaniments were excellently played ; but the performance was tame. 
The audience, however, showed their usual relish for it as a whole. 

M. Jullien seems to have plunged into a sea of troubles: embarrassed 
with a host of somewhat mutinous performers, his management is crippled, 
his selection of pieces fettered, his completeness of design marred, and at 
last he is pilloried in newspaper correspondence. His performers accuse 
him of pecuniary unpunctuality; he retorts that they show no considera 
tion for the embarrassments which they aggravate. Perhaps his enterprise 
is too much for his strength ; but on the whole the public will not sym; 
thize with harsh constructions. 


At length the regular advertisement of the opening of Her Majesty's 
Theatre for the ensuing season appears in our columns. It does not contain 
much information beyond that of the demi-oflicial announcement, of which 
we stated the substance last week. The theatre is to open on Saturday 
next, the 19th instant, with Verdi's Eruani; the part of Carlo to be sus 
tained by Gardoni, the favourite tenor of last season; Ernaani, by Curzani, 
the new tenor; Elrirv, the heroine, by Signora Cruvelli, and Ruy Gon 
by Signor Belletti, both of this country. A new 
fairy ballet, called /vorita, will include Rosati and Marie Taglioni. 
In regard to the operas to be performed during the season, it is said, in 
general terms, that, “in addition to the suecessful operas produced last 
season, a selection has been made from the most esteemed works of the 
lyrical répertoire, to display to the utmost, and with attention to their 
peculiar aud remarkable gifts, the talents of this powerful company.” 
Among the members of the orchestra are the names of Tolbeeque, Nadaud, 
Oury, Delofire, Watis, Anglois, Hughes, Piatti, Pilet, and other eminent 
performers; and the military band is to be und I 


whom are new to 








r the direction of M. 
Boosé, band-master of Prince Albert's regiment of Scotch Fusilier Guards. 

We have also received the prospectus of the Royal Italian Opera; from 
which we extract a few particulars in addition to those specified in the previ- 
ous advertisement. The season is to commence on Tuesday the 7th of March, 
with the Zancredi of Rossini; Alboni Tancredi, and Persiani Amendaide. 
Guillaume Tell will next be produced. Madame Pauline Garcia Viardot 
will commence her engagement in April, and continue to the end of the 
season. She will appear, among other operas, in Beethoven's Fidelio; 
Meyerbeer’s Huguenots, which the composer is at present occupied in adapt 
ing to the Italian stage; and Auber’s new opera, Muydée, which is under- 
going a similar process of adaptation by the author. In addition to these 
particulars, we may mention that both Meyerbeer and Auber are expected 
to superintend in person the production of their operas; and that it is in- 
tended, should time permit, to produce the Jfosé of Rossini and the Zau- 
berfléte of Mozart in the course of the season. 


threatened repeal of the Navigation-laws will injure them, collect 
a number of sailors, make them ride up the Thames, march up 
Parliamen* Street, and back again. What then? The same per- 
sons who collected these men could as easily have collected them 
for anything else—to dance a multitudinous hornpipe under Nel- 
son’s statue, or to enjoy any other lark. 

Judged by its own puffs preliminary, the demonstration was a 
failure even after its kind, Leave was asked of the Lord Mayor to 
permit the passage of “ twenty thousand,” and this he refused : 
the muster did not exceed two or three thousand. But supposing 
the “twenty thousand” had arrived—what then? The fact 
would only prove that certain owners of shipping and other in- 
fluential persons could induce the sailors employed by them to 
come to Westminster ; which nobody would deny. 

When the real public is moved strongly by hopes or fears, 
large numbers spontaneously assemble, and seek the presence 
of the authorities; hence it is inferred that the assemblage of 
large numbers must be taken to indicate some general or public 
feeling. A great mistake. The collection of men who are not 
spontaneously moved is a mere simulation of popular commotion, 
which signifies nothing. Some energetic and influential man, 
like Mr. George Frederick Young, effuses his own sentiments on 
a bit of paper; and for sending it, instead of one messenger he 
chooses to employ three thousand; that is all. Any knot 
of wealthy coal-owners or miners could do as much. Some 
politicians of the day, who have not this command of 
living numbers in their employ, have organized themselves, 
their friends, and dependents, into a standing corps for demon- 
stration purposes : allow the Free-traders to choose their place, as 
the Shipowners have done, and they could show man for man, 
any day. 

Mobs are kept on hand, as they are at the theatre; and 
they typify about as much as the theatrical mob does. The pro- 
fessed agitators have so improved the business that now they 
keep mobs of different kinds assorted. At the Conciliation Hall, 
in Dublin, you can order a particular kind of mob to your 
liking, from the best broad cloth to fustian or frieze, with opera- 
canes or well-used bludgeons to match. On application at the 
Free-trade Hallin Manchester, you may be supplied with middle- 
class mobs, for supporting that immortal measure the repeal of 
the Corn-laws, for getting up “testimonials” to gentlemen in 
want of independent fortunes, for abusing the Duke of Welling- 
ton, or misrepresenting the pacitic advocates of “sufficient defence” 
as instigators of war. At the door of Exeter Hall in London, 
you often find specimens of mobs of the white-neckcloth order, 
“a variety within ”—Anti-Slavery mobs, May-meeting mobs, 
musical mobs—* best men’s” mobs ; “superfine women’s ditto.” 

A demonstration is the easiest things in the world; except 
perhaps Mr. Jobn Hullah’s great demonstrations of progress in 
choral music: they imply a real kind of victory. 


ROMAN CATHOLICISM AND IRISH CATHOLICISM. 
Tuk Papal rescript against priestly incitements to murder has 
received characteristic treatment in Ireland. It courteously but 
directly and firmly refers the clergy to the reports current that 
priests have mingled in party polities, and have even gone so far 
as to throw out incitements, direct or indirect, to murder ; ex- 
presses the inability of the Sacred College to believe such reports, 
but calls for prompt and full information; and concludes with an 
admonition that the priests should not mix themselves up with 
nor render themselves obnoxious to censure from 
any quarter. In short, the priests are called upon for explana- 
tions, in a tone of the gravest admonition. A Ministerial paper 
in Dublin has, with the original, published a translation, which 
is open to the censure of being jloose,—as where it renders “ ci- 
vilium studiorum officina,” “the meeting-place of politicians ” ; 
but the translation which Bishop O'Higgins puts forth as a more 
at least an equally erroneous colour to 


secular affuirs 


pers cise emencaliond Lives 
the document. 

Dr. O’'Higyins resorts to what are termed equivalent phrases 
where it suits him to enlarge the sense of the original, and to 
literal translation where the exact Latin word bears a significa- 
tion which it las lost in England, but which suits Dr. O’Hig- 
equivalent, Speaking of the mur- 
ders, he renders “ indirecta provocatw ” by “indirect encourage- 
ment”; a translation as false in philology as it is in spirit. The 
text says that the Sacred Collewe “cannot in the least persuade 
itself that all this, which is ] ut forth with so much noise, 1s true”: 
Dr. O'Higgins uses the disparaging phrase so “ostentatiously pro- 
claimed.” The Sacred College asks “ opportunas plenasque de 
hisce omnibus informationes, ut quenam tides publicis hujusmodi 
diffumationibus danda sit videri possit "—* prompt and full in- 
formation on all these things, that it may see what credit is to be 
given to these injurious reports.” Dr. O'Higgins, with an adroit 
selection of equivalent or literal translation, renders the passage 
—* seasonable and full information on all these things, that it 
may see what credit is to be given to such public defamations.” 


gins’s purpose better than the 


| The Bishop’s translation implies that the Sacred College prejudges 
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the reports to be libellous ; but the Latin conveys no such mean- 
ing. A turn is given to the closing admonition to the priests, | 
that, “Deo militantes, mundanis rebus se non immisceant, en- 
ixeque curent ne ullé ex parte ministerium eorum vituperctur, et 
illi qui contra sunt nibil habeant dicere de ipsis”: Dr. O'Hig- 
gins construes the latter part in this way—the priests “should 
earnestly take care that from no quarter their ministry be despised, 
and that those who are against them have nothing wherewith to 
reproach them.” The Sacred College exhorts the priests to do so | 
that their ministry be not blamed, and that their opponents have 
nothing to say against them: Dr. O'Higgins says their ministry 
must not be despised, and they must not incur reproach; a form 
of admonition which might be held to sanction any formidable 
but professedly virtuous agitation. Dr. O'Higgins may hold that 
he acts so as not to be despised or reproached : he cannot say that | 
he is not blamed,or that nothing is said against him. The object 
of this gently and adroitly perverted translation evidently is, to 
mislead the Roman Catholic laity of Ireland as to the real senti- 
ments and requirements of the Papal authorities. 

In a letter to Dr. Crolly, the Roman Catholic Primate, Dr. 
O’Higgins suggests ways in which the information required at 
Rome should be supplied: exempli gratia— 

“T think also the Cardinal [Fransoni] should be informed, that, under the 
name of legal right, the body of the landlords of Ireland are literally starving the 
poor, and doing so without a single remonstrance from our Lord-Lieutenant, or his 
employer, Lord John Russell; and that neither ever published a single word in 
vindication of the Archbishop of Tuam, the Bishop of Elphin, and other Irish 
ecclesiastics, notwithstanding that they demonstrated the charges made against | 
them and their priests to be the premeditated slanders of their enemies. Of | 
course you will further state, that whilst the whole of the English and Irish Go- 
vernment press publish daily every sort of rufiian libels on ourselves and our 
clergy, they scarcely ever publish our defence.” 

Dr. O’Higgins very piously suggests effective means for testing 
the infallibility of the Sovereign Pontiff. One result of such 
enormous deviation from the truth is not likely to be overlooked 
by those who resort to it: the Roman authorities, distant, and 
imperfectly informed, will have before them the two conflicting 
statements—the facts, and the fictions like those suggested above ; 
and a compromise will be struck between the two: now it is evi- 
dent, that if the fiction takes a very wide berth indeed, the mid- 
dle course hazarded by the Sovereign Pontiff is likely to lean pro- 

ortionately from the reality. Roman Catholic Peers and Mem- 
_ will hasten Lord Lansdowne’s Diplomatic Relations Bill, in 
order that the Pope may be spared these wild assaults on his in- 
fallibility. 


THE FUTURE OF THE WEST INDIES. 

THE West Indies, Anti-Slavery, Cheap Sugar—where will they 
be in a few years? Those phrases represent ideas now cur- 
rent; they have been plentifully used in the contests of faction 
—in the intrigues of politicians who made tools of the “ enthu- 
siasm ” and cant of the day; but the things that the words repre- 
sented, who cared for them? Nobody in power, it seems. The 
phrases have served their turn, the course of humbug takes 
another direction, and the dream is almost over. The enthusiasm 
that has been cajoled may cool itself in the chills of mortitied 
neglect, professional agitation may seek some more fashionable 
topics, the West Indies may be content to exemplify the decay 
of nations, and broad-brimmed philanthropy may leave off asking 
Exeter Hall whether the Negro is not a man and a brother. The 
West Indies are thrown into the lumber-room, with other appa- 
ratus of departed projects ; and the notion of establishing a com- 
mercial nation of free Blacks for the eventual emancipation of 
their race may be counted among obsolete romances. 

Every one who has so far forgotten himself as to doze in com- 
pany knows the strange sound which the surrounding voices 
acquire—hollow, remote, and unreal: so sound the speeches in 
the late debates on the West India question—a drowsy semblance 
of discussion that pertains not to the dawning morrow nor to the 
real business of life. The day is gone when men really aspired 
to achieve the emancipation of the Negro race, or to found the 
emancipating empire in the West Indies. The West Indians, 








indeed, who are actually suffering, speak with the accents of 
living interest. But who responds to them? Not official persons. 
Instead of applying themselves to the actual state of the West 
Indies, rival statesmen, like Lord Grey and Lord Stanley, are 
incriminating and recriminating about the legislation of 1846 
and 1833; instead of combining to repair and compensate, they | 
are squabbling over the idle retrospective question, who is to | 
blame? A few “measures” are propounded by the gentlemen in 
office, just to save appearances, until the West India question | 
shall have blown over a little more; and generalizing essays are 
welcomed as harmless and showy contributions to the counterfeit 
consultation. 

It is a pity that the official indifference cannot at once be 
avowed. If it were to go forth, that the Emancipation expe- | 
riment is abandoned—that the West Indies are no longer 
valued—that the maintenance of the sugar-supply in that quar- 
ter is no longer “an object ”—there might be a chance for the 
Colonies. If they were simply cast off, left alone, and forgotten, 
they might be of use to somebody. They might take their own 
means to replenish their labour-market, to economize expendi- 
ture, and realize protits. But it is not so. The West Indies are 
remembered just enough to hold them to the subjection of alle + 
giance without its supports; their connexion with the mother- 
country is remembered so far as the bondage goes; they are 
still to feel the privative part of the alliance. 

It needs no great gift of prophecy to obtain an insight into the 








future of colonies so bound. While economists are arguing, prize- 
essay fashion, on the comparative cheapness of free-labour and 


_slave-labour, the West Indies are steadily and rapidly assuming 
| the character which they will possess in the next stage of their 


existence. English economists have been looking for an English 
style of industry in a Tropical country: the expectation might 
have been fulfilled if the Tropical community had been placed in 
thoroughly English circumstances—with an English density of 
population, English vagrancy-laws, English capital protected by 
an English good faith in the fulfilment of contracts ; but not one 
of those circumstances has been secured to counteract the inevit- 
able tendencies of Tropical life. It may almost be said that pains 


| have been taken to relieve labour from all incentives to indus- 


trious exertion. 

Social theorists have recognized but three classes of such in- 
centives,—the lash of slavery, the pious good-will of codperation, 
and the moral spur of competition for subsistence. Slavery we 
have abolished; Lord Grey and Lord John Russell would be the 
last men to inculcate the doctrines of Owen or Fourier; and yet 
they have been active in preventing the growth of circumstances 
to bring about the third incentive. The consequence is, that the 
labouring classes of the West Indies are emancipated, not only 
from slavery but from industry. The “ blessed change ” foreseen 
by Lord John Russell has been completed, but in such fashion as 
it necessarily would be in a community so different from our 
own. The Negroes are a vigorous and lively race, prone to phy- 
sical enjoyment; they are under a climate to them luxurious; 
they possess a fertile soil: existence is easy, pleasure to be ha 
for nothing ; and if some vanity induced the labourer to exer- 
tion, in order to earn the means of dressing like a “gent,” of keep- 
ing a gig, and living like an hotel-waiter, even that novelty has 
worn off. In all warm and fertile countries, the inhabitants are 
indolent, gay, and industrious only in holyday-making. Even 
so far North as Spain or Italy, the peasant plays at industry, and 
the year is a round of half-holydays—excepting an immense num- 
ber of whole holydays. So it is with the Black West Indians. 
Lord John Russell’s “blessed change” was to have established 
a thriving community of small traders and labourers at wages, 
such as we have in England; but Lord John omitted the cir- 
cumstances of England, and the result is what we see—a fool’s 
paradise of half-civilized Blacks, who have more wages than they 
need for a modicum of work, have no need for much trading, 
little regard for their own future interests, no consideration for 
the present credit of political economy. Eventually, such planters 
as remain will learn to fall in with the humour of the good- 
natured Black children, and will turn work as much as possible 
into sport, like the agriculturist in Southern Europe—making 
periodical games as baits to the industry of the passing season. 
But what will become of the exportable produce—what of the 
—_ value of the colonies—what of their ties with Eng- 
and ? 

These questions point to the further future, distant, but scarcely 
out of sight. Worthless to us, neglected, inhabited by a race 
morally and politically feeble, the West Indies will be a prey to 
the strongest power of the Western region : on the first war they 
will fall into the hands of the United States, and then our 
painstaking process of destruction will be probably inverted : 
slavery may be reinstituted ; African immigration may be en- 
couraged, only not free ; free trade may impartially admit to our 
ports the slave-grown sugar of the newly “annexed” archipelago ; 
and the historian will moralize over the vain projects of emanci- 
pation which once engaged the fancy of the English people. 


MURDER WILL OUT. 

MuRrper rears his blood-stained hand amongst us still, in spite 
of civilization, in spite of “ moral progress,” or penal laws. The 
astonishment which always bursts out at such events seems un- 
reasonable, since there is scarcely a crime that has not its host of 
precedents in every era of history. Murder for robbery has been 
a commonplace in all ages. Even if we speak only of cases com- 
paratively rare and exceptional, we shal! find that they belong to 
established classes. The unhappy woman Anne Parker may claim 
Medea or Progne for her prototype; and Annette Meyers is moved 
by the same rage with Dejanira. But in fact, the feeling in the 
public is not one of mere surprise or curiosity, or even mere re- 
probation. A sensation akin to awe is excited by witnessing in 
our own day, amid the set formalities of our artificial life, the 
same storm of passion, and the same tragedies, which have shaken 
human nature back through all history, even until the origin of 
society is lost in the dimness of mythic poetry. 

It is not only because the crime happens that our boasted civil- 
ization seems to be so far in vain. It may be pleaded in apology 
for our criminal laws, that they presume the possibility of crime, 
which they can only counteract, not prevent: their very mode 





| of operation by example presumes the occurrence of misconduct, 


They profess to deal with criminal propensities only when those 
are displayed in overt acts: the primary incitements to crime fall 
within another kind of discipline; and it is the imperfection of 
such discipline which is proved by the recurrence of these tra- 
gedies. The worst part is not the shedding of blood, but the mean 
passions, the sordid heartlessness, the desecration of faith, which 
beget the desperation. The greater outrage is, not the assault on 
life, but the utter violation of all trust and hope. And how 
much misery exists which “ eats its own heart,” without tinding 
vent in revenge! 

Do not say that such reflections are an excuse for murder. 
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That is not the point. To neglect the present and practicable | 
duty of checking murder because we see that a more abiding and | 


larger duty is neglected, would be as irrational as to neglect pro- 
z ] 


viding for the special duty of national defence because the general | 


nditure of the Army has been placed on a bad system. Nor 
say that we are now discussing only the self-incurred miseries of 
the lawless and profligate. Perhaps they may draw upon them- 
selves suffering sharper and more obvious; but if many an An- 
nette Meyers sinks unrevenged, many a Henry Dacker carries on 
his heartless scepticism, his moral atheism, without infringing 
set rules. Many a home grows familiar with pale despondency, 
and almost envies these lawless natures the sharp relief of open 
crime. ae Rae 

We may say that it is but the identity of human nature which 
Jaces us in some matters just where we were at the beginning of 
social history: a very idle way of evading the duty of moral 
effort. A more probable reason for the continuity is, that while 
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to he distributed, and that the prizeholders should select from this collection ac- 
cording to the order of their prizes. This is the system to which the Select Com- 
mittee (Report, p. xxxviii.) give the preference. The advantages which it is sup- 
posed to combine are the following— 

“1. It confides the ta-k of making the preliminary selection to persons who 
may be presumed to be chosen for the office on account of their fitness for it. 

*2. It enables those persons to purchase the best pictures of the year, and to 
give the prizeholders a chance of obtaining them; whereas at present they can 
only choose from among those which remain unsold at the opening of the exhibi- 
tions, which are comparatively few. 

“3. It diverts the attention of the prizeholder from the ‘ money value’ of his 
prize, and thus tends to repress the gambling spirit. 

“4. It calls on the prizeholder to exercise his own taste in the selection, restrict- 
ing him from making a very bad choice, and preserving him from the interested 





| counsels of persons who are anxious to procure the sale of particular works of 
| art, since under suci a system no one can have any interest in inducing him to 


the practical moralist has attempted specific measures to regulate | 


litical institutions, civil rights, the acquirement of knowledge, 
and religious discipline, the training of the elementary affections 
has been left to the theorist, the artist, the poet, oftener to acci- 
dent. There are many reasons for the neglect. The omitted 
duty is difficult. Dogmatic morals, sometimes from running 
counter to nature, sometimes from too weak a disposition to shut 
the eyes to an evil rather than master it, have had a tendency to 
make professed teachers ignore the elementary emotions of human 
nature. Considerable part of most existing laws is framed in 
some such deliberate ignorance. 
that in the case of Annette Meyers, only her share of misdeed falls 
within the cognizance of our set discipline; yet hers was not the 
larger share of the outrage against right. 

The true moral to draw from the identical recurrence of these 
ancient tragedies is, that our civilization is vain where we have 
neglected to cultivate it. The value of human life lies in the de- 
velopment and enjoyment of the affections—the most selfish ma- 
terialist will admit ¢hat, at some mortal crisis of his career; and 
yet that is the part of human capacity which we the most stu- 
diously neglect to cultivate in education or to protect by law. 
We have laws to protect life, and Annette Meyers will feel them ; 
we have laws to protect society from breach of its set institutions, 
individuals from breach of contract ; we can force back a shrink- 
ing wife to a husband whose “cruelty ” does not fall within the 
definition of the Ecclesiastical iaw, but merely inflicts hopeless 
wretchedness on a gentle and trusting heart; we protect right in 
material property : but that which is most precious is almost un- 
protected by law, and unnoticed by our moral system. Is it 
wonderful that we have a strange “ conflict of laws,” or that our 
civilization is rebuked by deadly tragedies? 





STATE ENCOURAGEMENT OF ART. 

Tue English have caught some notion that art is an influence 
useful to civilization, and they are very desirous of securing its 
aid. Their aspiration, and their utter ignorance how to set 
about its fulfilment, are displayed in random efforts more violent 
than well-informed. “The finest site in the world” is wasted on 
the National Gallery and the fountains of Trafalgar Square ; 
trading competition is invoked to lodge the merchants of the 
City in that ornate toy the Exchange; a palace is raised in 
Westminster, whose vastness, inscriptions in unintelligible old 
English, and redundant gilding, are conceived on the principle 
of the “appropriate.” Bad statues record, at prominent places, 
not more the inefficiency of our sculptors than the desire of the 
public to possess sculpture, for the credit of the thing. Members 
of the aristocracy and wealthier dilettanti are incorporated in 
divers committees to foster art. Pains are taken to muster a 
“national gallery,” whose newest acquisition, ostentatiously dis- 
played, is one of Mr. Turner’s eccentric efforts to make a finished 
oil-painting caricature a water-colour sketch. The pensive public 
take to art as gossips accept medical nostrums, not because they 
thoroughly understand the properties of the thing or feel its in- 
fluence, but because they are told that it is good for them, and 
they have a laudable desire to do what they ought. But the 
oddest of all sallies in this direction is the alliance between the 
Government of the State and the lotteries called Art- Unions. 


| 


Observe the remarkable fact, | 





The alliance has been enlivened by that frequent incident of | 


official patronage a squabble; conducted, however, we are as- 
sured, on the most amicable terms. When Government inter- 
osed to relieve Art-Unions from the laws against gambling in 
otteries, a right of official interference was allowed; and the 
Board of Trade—the body that has been appropriately deputed 
to watch the development of art !—has sought to impose new 
regulations on the Art-Union of London. The Council of the 
Art-Union resists ; the matter is still under negotiation ; the affair 
gets talked of abroad, and the 7%imcs puts forth an authenticated 
statement of the facts. 
The Board proposed alterations in the mode of selecting pic- 
tures, in the distribution of engravings, and in the formation of 
ublic galleries. The two latter points are not explained by the 
times; but it has been stated, we believe, that the Board pro- 
posed to extend the choice of subjects for engraving to works not 
the produce of our own time or country, on the plea that it is de- 
arable to familiarize the public with good works. Of course, the 
Native talent” interest was up in arms at such a suggestion. 
As to the selection of prize-pictures, the point is thus explained — 
“The system of selection actually proposed by the Board of Trade was, that 
Council, or a Committee should in the first instance select the works of art 





select one work rather than another, and advice, if given at all, must be honest. 
In this respect it has the advantage over the present London system. 

“5. It enables him to choose a work suited to his taste and circumstances; and 
in this respect has the advantage over the Scotch, Irish, and German systems.” 

The absurdity of official intervention in such a matter is not 
fully displayed until we come to these details ; but how ludicrous 
is it to see the officers of State watching over the prizeholder in 
a lottery—guarding his choice—“diverting his attention,” in a 
motherly way, from naughty foolish objects—allowing him a little 
tether of taste, but bridling him against a “ very bad choice”! 
The next thing will be that we shall see the Board of Trade send- 
ing Mr. Lefevre or Mr. Fonblanque to children’s parties, to 
watch over the distribution of the objects of art hung upon every 
German tree. The system which betrays the officers of State 
oe this paltry sort of false position must in itself be thoroughly 
false. 

And so it is. You cannot teach taste didactically, nor in de- 
tail. The nation can only acquire an intelligent love of art ac- 
cording to its own natural bent and its own good-will. If on 
didactic grounds you substitute good engravings for bad, the bad 
still being the popular kind, you will retain no result but to arrest 
the distribution of engravings. Before discriminating taste, you 
must have appetite: that grows by what it feeds upon; and dis- 
crimination follows upon experience, opportunity, and the prac- 
tice of selection. The limitation which it is proposed to place 
upon the choice of pictures may save Art-Unions the discredit of 
such very scandalously absurd selections as we have seen, but it 
will go little way to amend the real taste of the public ; while the 
meddling of the State can only serve to bring ridicule upon its 
officers. It is not by operating on the individual minds of waver- 
ing prizeholders, or by dictating the prizes in a lottery, that the 
State can “ encourage art.” 

The true process is the very reverse. The Government that is 
desirous of advancing the national capacity for art can well do 
so, by finding fit occasions for its exercise. Let it meddle less in 
the details of trading competition between trading artists, A 
true sense of art will suggest, that on the erection of every pub- 
lic building, fitness and beauty should be essential elements of the 
structure, each after its kind; and every artist of approved capa- 
city might in turn be employed. In this plan the State would 
lead the public taste by two methods,—by supplying the best ob- 
jects of contemplation ; and by setting an example in the selec- 
tion of workmen—an example only too certain to be followed. 
The works so obtained would be the best that the country could 
produce, the best that the public could appreciate; and the State 
would not have stepped, beneath its office, to mingle with the gos- 
sips of Art-Unions and be a didactic guide among a labyrinth of 
commonplaces. 





WHAT CAN THE LAW DO FOR IRELAND? 
Lerrer VII. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 
Dublin, 26th January 1848. 
Sir—It is the common fault of the generality of volunteer doctors of the Irish 
commonwealth, to place great confidence in one or more favourite nostrums, and 
to promise large and prompt results from a practical adoption of their respective 
plans. From falling into any such mistake I ain very desirous of guarding my- 
self. I am fully aware that the chronic disorders of a state cannot be safely ¢ 
by what physicians call heroic remedies; and that when they are removed by 
any such methods, all experience shows that a damaged constitution will remain 
behind. Oa the other hand, an unsoundness of habit which has endured for 
generations necessarily requires a considerable lapse of time for its removal under 
any remedial system. It is not, therefore, as nostrums, that I suggest the pe- 
riodical residence of the Sovereign in Ireland, the abolition of the Viceregal form 
of government, and a training of the entire population in habits of military 
obedience. 1 look upon these proposed changes merely as so many steps in a pro- 
gress towards the acquisition of a more healthy habit of the social body, under 
which every law could be thoroughly enforced—the same law for the rich and the 
poor—and which, at the same time, by the natural induction of the mens sana in 
corpore sano, would lead Lrishmen to form a more just and manly, and less exagge- 
rated and servile notion of the true scope, object, and power of the law. I would 
expect as the necessary complement of those changes, that absenteeism would 
diminish; that sycophancy and placehunting would become less rife; that order 
and tranquillity would be encouraged; that the wants of a civilized condition and 
the desire to obtain the means of supplying them would increase. It might then be 
hoped that Irishmen of station would feel jt to be !isgraceful either to fly from 
their posts at a season of tumult or to clamour for e...-sordinary legislative pro- 
tection against a handful of disturbers of the public peace , and on the other hand, 
that the middle and lower classes would see that it is imposoible for a government 
to feed a nation, and that the only useful end of law is the establishment of se- 
curity for property and industry, and the removal of all obstacles to their free com- 
bination. anil 
With respect to one of my propositions, I cannot avoid observing that existing 
circumstances seem to render it desirable that its adoption should not a 
simultaneously with that of the others. The peculiar wee qualities of the 
resent Lord-Lieutenant have accomplished more for Irelaud than any formal 
Legislation could have brought about. It would therefore be bad economy not to 
keep them available fur the public good during the longest possible riod. Lord 
Clarendon has already done much to show “what the law can do”: to no other 
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living statesman would it appear to be so prudent to intrust the completion of 
that great lesson. 

I will now endeavour to shadow out my notions of what the law can do, or 
undo, towards liberating the great staples of Ireland—land and labour—from the 
fetters with which, as we have already seen, it has so heavily trammelled them. 
The objects to be held foremost in view in the conduct of this process are, as it 
seems to me, the establishment for property in land of a market as free as that 
which exists for property in stocks or railway shares, corn or sugar; and the ac- 
complishment of this without injuriously trenching upon the just rights of 
interested parties. In order to attain the former object, it is not necessary to 
meddle either with the custom of primogeniture or with the very moderate power 
of entail sanctioned by the English law; neither the one nor the other of which, 
in my opinion, mischievously interferes with the industrial occupation of land, 
while both are beneficial to the community by the extent to which they conduce 
to political stability and the maintenance of a refined civilization. Nay, so 
chary do I feel of every right of property, that | would not propose to confer upon 
life-tenant, creditor, or encumbrancer, the smallest amount of power which does 
not now theoretically belong to them: my design would simply be, to secure for 
those parties permission to act as their own interests, which would generally be 
enincident with those of the public, would prompt them to do, free from the 
vexatious and too often ruinous interference of the harpies of the law. To a short 
consideration of the principles upon which this design might be wrought out in 
the case of encumbered estates, I will now address myself. 


ry a 
to his confirmation of sales; and it should be made a part of his duty to ascertain 
| that they were paid off in the order of their priority of obligation, and that no 
separate sale of any portion of the property should be confirmed until a Corre- 
| sponding amount of encumbrance had been discharged. In the case of encum. 
brancers being minors or otherwise incapacitated persons, or of their being unable 
to make out a sufficient title, I would again follow the model set in the 24 and 
3d Vic. c. 61, and sanction the payment of the disputed money into the Court of 
Chancery, there to be fought over by those concerned; but making the fact of 
sich payment a full release of the land and its purchaser from the particular lien, 
By this means the land would be freed from a cumbrous trammel, without jm. 
posing on the Assistant Barrister the weight of deciding in an intricate equity 
suit; and at the same time the money would be tabooed as a thing sacred to the 
plunder of the lawyers and the unprofitable contention of the pretenders to jts 
ownership. An obvious mode of dealing with jointures and other like encum. 


| brances would be, the allocation of a portion of the purchase-money to their re. 
| demption at the calculated value or to the purchase for the encumbrancers of an ap. 


nuity of equal amount. It would obviously be a part of this plan, that the sale of any 
portion of an estate for its awarded value should absolutely free that portion from 
the general encumbrances, and establish it in fact as a separate fee, the original title 


| to which should for the future be the record of the sale under the Assistant Bar. 


In conducting any operation for the disencumbrance of land, the interests of | 


three parties will usually require to be held in view,—namely, of the existing pro- 
prietor; the creditor or encumbrancer; and the heir or remainder-man. The 
moment the burdens upon an estate arrive at a point of pressure so high as to 
prevent the return to it, in the shape of outlay, of so much of its produce as is 
required for its maintenance and improvement, that moment the interests of all 
those ies are endangered, and those of one or more must necessarily be in- 
jured. Coincidently with the infliction of such injury on those immediately con- 
cerned in the ownership, damage will also be done to the occupying tenant in pro- 

jon to the extent to which the duties of the landlord are neglected, and the 
public will suffer loss by the consequent diminution of produce that must result. 
A recourse to the law for relief never fails to aggravate all these evils: by its 
eost, it increases the burthens, often to a ruinous extent; by its tedious and vexa- 
tious character, it prolongs the abeyance of ownership, and renders it more mis- 


chievous; by many incidental associations, it but too frequently demoralizes while | 


it robs all the parties. In the generic examples I have already given of what the 
law has done for the property of Ireland, there is sufficient proof that this de- 
scription is far from being too highly coloured. Since they were put into print, 
the irish Master of the Kolls has solemnly recorded his conviction, that to the 
mode of dealing of the Court of Chancery with the property intrusted to its care 
may be traced the origin of the dishonesty, outrage, and even murder, which con- 
fer so melancholy a distinction upon the agrarian system of Ireland.* It can ob- 
viously be of no benefit to any class except that of the lawyers that so disgraceful 
and mischievous a condition of things should be continued. Every one else in 
the community would be served by its alteration, and by a facilitation of the 
transfer of land, in order to relieve it of encumbrances, as soon as these are felt 
by the parties concerned to be hindrances to its proper management and cultiva- 
tion. No party would be injured by the change, provided the full value could be 
obtained for the land; and provided the amount received could be secured for, or 
paid to, those who have the proper claim to it. To arrange machinery for the 
earrying out of these provisions, and for facilitating a cheap, prompt, and irre- 
vocable sale of the entire or portions of encumbered estates, should be the pur- 
poses of any legislative interterence in the matter. It was no doubt with some 
shadowy perception of the importance of these purposes that the authors of the 
Encumbered Estates Bill of last session drew up their measure; but it contained 
no powers suitable for their accomplishment, and would have greatly aggravated 
the evils it was designed to remedy. By enabling encumbrancers to force sales, 
and by giving them access to the Court of Chancery by the shorter mode of peti- 
tion, the bill would have been very eflicient both in inducing a large increase of 
litigation, and, after a time, in glutting the market with land: but while it would 
thas have tended to lower the value of the property, it would have done nothing 
to secure its proper distribution; nor to make the sale irrevocable by strengthen- 
ing the title; nor yet to render it prompt and cheap by simplifying or expediting 
its transit through the middle passage of the Master's Office. A general recogni- 
tion of these shortcomings, and the mixture of contempt and fear of the Equity 
Courts universally prevalent, caused the failure of the measure after it passed the 
House of Lords; and the result was, in my opinion, (which is so far opposed to 
that of a recent writer in the Edinburgh Review,) a respite from a grievous na- 
tional calamity. If, however, it be really intended to legislate for encumbered 
estates with a broader design than that of benefiting the lawyers, a model is at 
hand in the Railway Bills, or one still more perfect in the Shannon Improvement 
Act, (2 and 8 Vic. e. 61,) by a slight modification of which, suitable machinery 
for working out the desired ends may be obtained. 

By the act referred to, certain Commissioners are empowered to make awards 
and judgments touching the value of lands required for the purposes of the act, 
and as to the respective interests of the several owners, encumbrancers, and re- 
mainder-men; and upon such awards and judgments being enrolled in the Rolls 
Office of the Court of Chancery, conveyances made in accordance with them, of 
property, the purchase-money whereof shall be paid to the proper parties, or (‘n 
case of dispute among those parties) shall be lodged in the Court of Chancery as 
the matter of future litigation: such conveyances “shall be good and valid and 
effectual in law to all intents and purposes, and shall operate and be good as a 
merger of all outstanding terms of years, and be a complete and effectual bar to 
all estate tail, and other estates, right, title, remainders, reversions, limitations, 
trusts, charges and encumbrances whatsoever, and shall be conclusive and binding 

inst the Queen's Most Excellent Majesty, her heirs and successors, and against 
bodies politic and corporate, trustees, and all other persons whatsoever.” 

This model might, 1 think, be adapted to the case of encumbered estates by 
gome such contrivances as the following. Owners of estates the inheritance 
whereof is encumbered by mortgages, judgments, or family liens, might, in default 
of a private agreement with the encumbrancers, be empowered to give notice, by 
public advertisement, of their intention to apply for a valuation of the entire or a 

ion of their lands, in order to the completion of a sale of so much as should 
Necessary to pay off the entire or any portion of the encumbrances. The 
valuation might be conducted by the Assistant Barrister of the county aided 
by a competent jury impannelled for the purpose, or by an official valuator, whose 
award, certified by the Assistant Barrister, should determine whether the price 


Proposed to be accepted would be suflicient. 











y If the award should be in the atlir- 
mative, the proprietor should be at liberty to complete the sale; and the 
Price sanctioned being obtained, and the proper conduct of the transaction 
@s to notices and all other steps being certified by the Assistant Barrister, 
and a record thereof and of the sale being duly made in the office of the Clerk ot 
the Peace for the county, such sale should carry with it a firm and conclusive title 
to the purchaser. The notices of application in the first instance should contain 
& requisition to all parties interested, to bring forward their claims; and the ap- 
— proprietor should be required to produce a verified list of all registered 
lens upon the land, a record of which should be certified by the Assistant Bar- 
rister and annexed to the record of the valuation. Satisfactory proof of the dis- 
charge of these liens, made to the same officer, should be a necessary prelizninary 


* See the judgment of the Master of the Rolls in the case of Reynolds v. Reynolds, in 
Dublin Evening Maii of 19th January 1848. ee 
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rister’s award, as preserved by the Clerk of the Peace: in this way a new and 
effective registry of titles would in the course of time be established in each 
county, to the great damage perhaps of attornies, but to the corresponding ad- 
vantage of the buyers and sellers of land and of the public. 

Into a minute filling up of this outline of a plan for a really useful “ encum- 
bered estates bill,” it would of course be impracticable to enter within the reason. 
able limits of a letter; but I submit that the full details could be arranged with. 
ont much difficulty, and that the plan, if not spoiled by the patchwork of legal 
bill-drawers, would afford as much facility as is necessary for the transfer of land 
without inflicting injury upon those concerned in its ownership, and that the 
quieting of title and encouragement to the investment of smail capitals in fee. 
simple estates which it would bring about, would very greatly increase the value 
of landed property, and would also tend to create a yeoman proprietary—a much 
needed element in Irish society. 

Such a bill would do much towards a most beneficial liberation of land, capital, 
and labour, from the bonds which now heavily impede their combination; but it 
would still leave a large extent of the soil subject to the blighting influences of 
the law. “The management of estates in Ireland”—I use the words of the 
judgment to which Lhave already referred—* the management of estates in Ire- 
land by receivers under the Court of Chancery has become a matter of notoriety ”; 
and when those estates belong to minors, lunatics, and others under the so-called 
protection of the Court, I confess I can see for them no feasible opening of es. 
cape except in the lucky accident of falling under the control of a judge over 
whom, as would appear to be the case with the Master of the Rolls, honour and 
justice exert a stronger influence than the narrow rules of a technical equity. To 
attempt a purification of the Receivership, or of any other integral portion of the 
Chancery system, by any direct legislation short of entire reconstruction, would, 
in my opinion, be an unprofitable labour. 

I have mentioned the use of leases for lives renewable for ever as a fertile source 
of wasteful litigation. The remedy would be simple and easy of attainment; 
merely the passing of a short act to convert these tenures into perpetuities, upoa 
the terms of the original lease, only converting the fine into a proportional yearly 
addition to the rent. This measure would stop many a suit, by rendering it un- 
necessary to have recourse to the rule of “ Irish equity,” by which the courts are 
now in the habit of curing the neglect of tenants and substituting lives for those 
which have been suffered to fall unrenewed. It could do no injury, as practically 
those leases are perpetuities, only burthened with an unnecessary casual tribute 
to the law. 

Another fetter of the law upon land, requiring legislation for its removal, has 
been forged by practice and statute in the matter of judgments, which are in 
Ireland a common security for loans, and being registered, become liens upon all 
property, leasehold and freehold, possessed at or acquired subsequent to their 
date. These judgments being, in the first instance, more manageable than mort- 
gages, their use encourages the borrowing of money by landowners; but they 
subsequently form a most troublesome encumbrance upon estates, and so often 
oceasion difficulty in their transfer that the opinion has now become very general 
that much advantage would be gained by abolishing the power of all future 
judgments as liens upon lands against purchasers, and by limiting the duration 
of those now in existence to a fixed periud of years. An act accomplishing these 
objects would do much towards the simplification and quieting of titles, and would 
thus powerfully tend towards the unshackling of the commerce in land. 

There are two classes of persons whose countenance to these views of what the 
law really can do for Irish landed property I indulge no hope of obtaining: the 
lawyers will not support or even believe in the practicability of plans directly 
tending to limit the gains of the craft whereby they live: the crowd, who look to 
change as the means of acquiring the rewards of labour without its toils, will 
despise the changes I propose, as not worth the trouble of stirring; and still more, 
I have no doubt, will they scorn the mode of relieving labour from its fetters, 
which I would suggest as the sufticient and honest substitute for those schemes 
of appropriation now so much agitated among the two great sects of knaves and 
fools under the names of “tenant-right” and “fixity of tenure.” To all the 
rest of the world it is plain, that to establish any such practices would be bat 
to forge new fetters upon the commerce in land; and it must be equally obvious, 
that if the old chains were only removed, every man could secure a free use of 
that commodity to the utmost extent of his capital under the operation of the 
ordinary system of bargain and sale. Why a man should enjoy a more poteat 
“tenant-right” in a farm than in a seat at a tavern-fire, 1 confess I can't conceive: 
in either case, a well-disposed, peaceable tenant, is usually permitted to have 

“fixity of tenure” undisturbed as long as he chooses to pay for it; and why it 
should be enjoyed a moment longer in the one or in the other instance, I have 
never yet heard. I can, however, perceive that grievous injustice would be 
wrouyht if the law were to sanctioa “mine host” in claiming, in retarn for his 
concession of the right to pay for and drink a pint of beer by his taproom-hearth, 
that his guest should quietly yield up the hat and coat which in order to his 
great i 1, Not 
less flagrant, in my opinion, is the grievance which the law does work by conter- 
ring upon the owner of land a right of property in buildings or other permanent 
improvements added to it by a tenant during his temporary occupation; and 
would therefore propose, that the law annexing fixtures to the freehold should at 
once and simply be abolished. The results would be, [ think, on the one hand, 
greater care in making contracts for the letting of land; and on the other, 
establishment of a definite basis whereupon the rights of owner and occy 
could be arranged at the close of a tenancy: thus would a heavy trammel be re- 
moved from capital and labour, and an easy solution furnished for the intricate 
and statutably impracticable problem of a “ tenant’s compensation bill.” 

The approach of the period for the reassembling of Parliament warns me that 1 
aust now cease from encroaching upon your space, and bring these letters to 4 
close, although their sudject is by no means exhausted. The moral I have en- 
deavoured to point is twofuld,—the imperative obligation upon those in authority 
to enforce every law; and the cardinal necessity that all should believe that ~ the 

| law” can neither feed, nor lodge, nor clothe them; that it can do no more than secure 

| for every citizen the protection of society in the free use of his personal resources 

| for the supply of his personal wants. If I have succeeded in setting these truths 
in a clear light, their circulation through a medium so influential as the Sp« ctator 
may not have been altogether useless. » ah 
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in the Year 1593. Reprinted from the Edition of 1622. Edited by C. R. Drink- 
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SOCIETY'S EDITION OF HAWKINS’S 
SOUTH SEA VOYAGE, 

Tus Haklayt Society appears to have been established with a similar 
object to that of the Parker, Shakspere, and other societies, which print 
manuscripts or reprint books for their subscribers, the success of which 
would be very doubtful as a matter of trade. The name of the old nau- 
tical chronicler sufficiently indicates that the attention of the Hakluyt 
Society will be devoted to voyages and travels; and the first fruits of 
the undertaking exhibit both skill and judgment. The Observations 
of Sir Richard Hawkins, Kut., in his Voyage into the South Sea 
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in the Year 1593, is as popular and interesting a book as could have | 


been chosen. The Select Letters of Columbus (which forms a second 
publication) is not, perhaps, so generally attractive; but it is appropriate 


to the character of the Society, as containing the account of the dis- | 


covery of the New World from the pen of Columbus himself and two of 
his followers. The volume is also an addition to English literature ; for 
only the first letter of Columbus had been previously translated, and that 
loosely. On the present occasion we shal! contine ourselves to Hawkins’s 
Ve \ 
Sir Richard Hawkins was an “ able seaman” 
ages of the English navy. He was not, indeed, a man of such original 
action as his father, Sir John, the too celebrated founder of the English 
slave-trade, one of the first to assail the Spaniards in the New World, 
the Rear-Admiral of the fleet which defeated the Armada, and finally 
Elizabeth's Treasurer of the Navy: but Richard had nearly as much 
nautical experience as his father, and a wider geographical know- 
ledge; he was also more of a scholar, and could even write Latin, sufli- 
ciently to communicate with a Spanish governor; and though his saga- 
city and observation were not so great as his father’s, he has preserved 
his thoughts by means of his pen. 

The unlucky voyage, of which the account by Sir Richard is now be- 
fore us, was undertaken in 1593, about five years after the destruction of 
the Spanish Armada. Its object was much the same as that of Drake, 
and other adventurers of the age—to plunder the Spanish possessions 
and treasure-ships in the South Seas. Sir Richard, however, had more 
legitimate grounds of proceeding than some of his predecessors; for 
there had been open war, and he carried the Queen’s commission,— 
being, in fact, no more than a modern privateer, and privateering in 
that age was looked upon as a most honourable mode of warfare. 
adventure was unlucky. He lost many men by scurvy in the heats 
and calms of the Tropics; his consort, either daunted by the pas- 
sage of the Straits of Magellan, or wishing to plunder on her own 
account, deserted him in a storm off the mouth of La Plata; to 
which desertion the Admiral truly attributed his subsequent failure. 
After they had escaped the dangers and borne the hardships of the 
Straits of Magellan, and refreshed themselves in tke Pacific, the 
crew forced their commander into premature action. “I proposed, for 
many reasons,” says Sir Richard, “not to discover myself upon this 
coast till we were past Lyma; but my company urged me so farre, that 
except I should seem in all things to overbeare them, in not condescend- 
ing to that which in the opinion of all but my selfe seemed profitable and 
best, I could not but yeelde unto, though it carried a false colour, as the 
ende proved, for it was our perdition.” Standing into Valparaiso, they 
took possession of a few small prizes; but the result was, as Hawkins 
says, perdition. Despatches both by land and sea were sent off to notify 
hisarrival to all the Governments even as far as Mexico. 
six vessels and nearly two thousand men was fitted out by the Viceroy of 
Peru. It fell in with Hawkins, and gave chase; but at nightfall the 
English escaped by seamanship. 

“The Spanish armado returned presently to Calla: 
or of the Citty of the Kings. It was first named Lyma, and retayneth also that 
game of the river, which passeth by the citty called Lyma. The Spanish ar- 
mado being entred the port, the people began to goe ashore, where they were so 
mocked and scorned by the women, as scarce any one by day would shew his 
face: they reviled them with the name of cowards and golnias, and craved licence 
@f the vice-roy to bee admitted in their roomes, and to undertake the surrendry 
of the English shippe. I have beene 
fronted their souldiers with daggers and pistols by their sides. 

“ This wrought such effects in the hearts of the disgraced, as they vowed ¢ y the r 
torecover their reputation lost, or to follow us into England; and so with ex- 
Pedition, the vice-rey commaunded two shippes and a pinnace to be put in order, 

in them placed the chiefe souldiers and marriners of the rest, and furnished 
them with victuals and munition.” 

This new expedition did not encounter Hawkins immediately, but they 
did meet; and the Daintie, with seventy-five hands, maintained an ac- 


), which is the port of Lyma, 
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plated another volume, giving an account of his captivity in America 
and Spain, with his observations on the Spanish possessions; but he 
did not live to accomplish it. In fact, he died before the publication of 
this volume. 

As a narrative of adventure and hardship, this book may rank in the 
first line, if not among the first; and both would have appeared greater 
had the fortitude of the sufferers been less, and their habit of mind 
less framed to endurance; for the ravages of the scurvy, the storms, 
cold, and dangers of the Straits of Magellan,* with the battle against 
the Spaniards, seemed to them rather ordinary than extraordinary to the 
undertaking. The main character of the book is not so much a nar- 
rative as what the author entitled it, “ Observations,” to which the 
voyage gave rise. Sir Richard Hawkins put his entire mind into his 
work; including his reading, his experience, and his reflections, so far 
as they bore upon the topics of his voyage. In a formal sense this is 
injurious to the narrative, because it is suspended while Sir Richard 
“observes”; but, except during the action with the Spaniards, the re- 
flections rarely interrupt. They are made at pauses,—as in the story of 
his vessel and her christeniug he falls into observations upon names and 
the catastrophes that have befallen ships with ill-chosen ones; or the 
remarks appropriately follow the subject of the narrative,—as his obser- 
vations on the causes and treatment of the scurvy, which, allowing for 
the then received notions on natural philosophy, have never been 
exceeded in sagacity and prudence. In this way he infuses into 
his book a large amount of various knowledge relating to nautical 
management and discipline; anecdotes of the actions and officers 
of his day; many facts on natural history, which he had observed 
in different parts of the world; mingled with shrewd observations, 
and some erroneous or credulous views, which, however, are cue 
rious for themselves. Not the least informing part, perhaps, is 


| the indirect exhibition of the adventurers of the day, and the received 
| ideas of warfare, or, as it would now be deemed, buccaneering ; the dis- 


in one of the proudest | 


tinction ever drawn even by Sir Richard himself between “ pillage” and 
“robbery”; and the arguments by which he convinced the Spaniards 
both in Spain and Peru that the English were not corsairs or pirates, 
which before his “ surrendry” and speeches they held them to be. 

the points we have indicated could be illustrated by interesting extracts ; 
but we must confine ourselves to a few brief bits, that rather indicate the 
Elizabethan mariner’s style than anything else. The following passage 
from his account of the scurvy is curious, and, as the editor intimates, 
probably suggested a hint for the Ancient Mariner. 

“ The vapours and ayre of the sea also is nothing profitable, especially in thes 
hot countries, where are many calmes. And were it not for the moving of the 
sea by the force of windes, tydes, and currants, it would corrupt all the world. 

“ The experience I saw in anno 1590, lying with a fleete of her Majesties shi 


| about the ilands of the Azores, almost six moneths; the greatest part of the 


His | 


time we were becalmed: with which all the sea became so replenished with several 
sorts of gellyes, and formes of serpents, adders, and snakes, as seemed wonder- 
full: some greene, some blacke, some yellow, some white, some of divers coulours; 
and many of them had life, and some there were a yard and a halfe and two 
yards long; which had I not seene, 1 could hardly have beleeved. And hereof 
are witnesses all the companies of the ships which were then present; so that 
hardly a man could draw a buckett of water cleere of some corruption.¢ In which 
voyage, towards the end thereof, many of every ship (saving of the Nomperiel, 
which was under my charge, and had onely one man sicke in all the voyage) tell 
sicke of this disease, and began to die apace, but that the speedie passage into 


| our country was remedie to the crazed, and a preservative for those that were not 


certified for truth, that some of them af- 


touched.” 
+ The very deep did rot! 
That ever this should be! 
Yea slimy things did craw! with legs 
Upon the slimy sea.” Ancient Mariner.—Coleridge. 
A WHALE sToOry. 

Another manner of fishing and catching the whale I cannot omit, used by the 
Indians in Florida; worthy to be considered, in as much as the barbarous people 
have found out so great a secret, by the industry and diligence of one man, to kill 
so great and huge a monster: it is in this manner. 

The Indian discovering a whale, procureth two round billets of wood, sharpneth 
both at oneend, and so binding them together with a cord, casteth himselfe with 
them into the sea, and swimmeth towards the whale: if he come to him, the whale 
escapeth not; for he placeth himselfe upon his necke, and although the whale 
goeth to the bottome, he must of force rise presently to breath, (for which nature 
hath given him two great holes in the toppe of his head, by which, every time that 
he breatheth, he spouteth out a great quantitie of water); the Indian forsaketh not 
his holde, but riseth with him, and thrusteth in a logg into one of his spowters, 
and with the other knocketh it in so fast that by no meanes the whale can get it 
out. That fastned, at another opportunitie he thrusteth in the second logg in- 
to the other spowter, and with all the force he can keepeth it in. 

The whale not being able to breath, swimmeth presently ashore, and the In- 
dian a cock-horse upon him; which his fellowes discovering, approach to helpe 
him, and to make an end of him: it serveth them for their foode many dayes after. 

CHARACTER OF THE PATAGONIANS. 

Heere we found what the Indians forewarned us of; for they have great in- 
sight in the change of weather, and besides have secret dealings with the Prince 
of Darknesse, who many times declareth unto them things to come. By this 
meanes and others witechcrafts, which he teacheth them, he possesseth them, and 
causeth them to doe what pleaseth him. 

The volume is well printed, in octavo; and is ably edited by Captain 
Drinkwater Bethune; but a life of Sir Richard would have formed a use- 
ful addition. 

* In a foot-note upon the narrative of the passage of these Straits, the accom- 
plished editor says—* Sir Richard does not exaggerate ‘ the bitternesse of the time,’ 


| During the survey of these Straits in the Adventure and Beagle, Captain Stokes, 


fon against the Spaniards with 1,300 “little more or less” for three days | 


and nights. 
of them in the necke, very perillous ; 


Hawkins himself had six wounds on the first day,—* one 
another through the arme, perish- 


ing the bone, and cutting the sinews close by the arme-pit; the rest not | 


80 dangerous.” 
all her crew were killed or wounded. She was surrendered upon terms, 
t were courteously kept by the Spanish officers; and so ended the 


In the upshot, the vessel became a wreck, and nearly | 


| 


an active, intelligent, and energetic officer, destroyed himself in consequence of his 
excitable mind becoming worn out by the severe hardships of the cruise, the 
dreadful weather experienced, and the dangerous situations in which the Beagle 
was constantly exposed.” 

SINNETT'S TRANSLATION OF MiGGE'S 

SWITZERLAND. 

Tueopore MiicGe is a Prussian literary man and traveller, who passed 
a portion of 1846 and 1847 in making a tour through Switzerland ; not 
merely looking at her landscapes, or testing ber hotels and other 


MRS. 


hopes of the adventurers, and the book of their leader. He contem- | appliances for the accommodation of tourists, but investigating the 
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present feeling and condition of her people, having previously studied 
her history. Neither was Herr Miigge’s journey a scampering tour, con- 
fined to the established line of roads and views. He appears to have 
visited every canton in succession—at least in describing them he speaks 
as if from actual observation; and to have mixed with her people, been 
present at the meetings of the Diet, and assisted at various political and 
popular processions and fétes. He thus possessed or made opportunities 
much beyond those of the common traveller ; and he had both ability and 
acquirements to turn them to account. 

Switzerland in 1847 is not altogether a book of travels, although the 
narrative of journies forms a part of it; nor is there any formal arrange- 
ment beyond what the nature of the subject itself occasions. Having 
arrived at Schauffhausen, to be present at the National Vocal Festival, 
Theodore Miigge describes his journey thither, and the constitution, 
politics, and predominating characteristies of the Canton and its people. He 
next passes on to Zurich, which he displays in a similar way; and then 
gives a précis of the revolutions of Switzerland, in order to enable the 
reader to understand the causes and merits of the existing contention. 
After dismissing the history, constitution, and present politics of Switzer- 
land, the author resumes his tour and his descrip ion; passing from 


canton to canton, and noting the natural and national peculiarities of 


each, occasionally varying the more general objects by a narrative of ex- 
Ccursions to places not visited by common tourists. 

The temporary attraction of Swiss politics has in some measure passed 
away with the late defeat of the priestly and oligarchical party; one 
source of apparent interest when Mrs. Percy Sinnett undertook her trans- 
lation vanishing with the Sonderbund. Switzerland in 1847 is, how- 
ever, a useful and valuable book for itself. It contains as much of the 
history and political geography or geographical polities of Switzerland as 
is desirable for English readers, and perhaps no more than they 
ought to know; the general descriptions of scenery, manners, institutions, 
and national feelings, are as good and appropriate as in the better class 
of travels, with the additional advantage of purpose and completeness ; 
if the passing politics, now that the occasion is past, seem dwelt upon 
rather too fully, they are exhibited with animation, and with the in- 
troduction of the living politicians. If Theodore Migge is a littérateur, 
he is an accomplished one, whose smart style conveys a consistent idea. 
He has also prepared for his task by a knowledge of Swiss history, as 
well as by a study of political philosophy, which has enabled him to ob- 
serve institutions and their working with advantage. There may be a 
touch of the German theorist in his views; and probably, as Mrs. 
Sinnett intimates in some of her notes, a little of the prejudice of the 
Continental Liberal against kings, priests, and aristocrats : but the Swiss 
oligarchy is known to have been a very narrow one in all senses; the 
Parti-Prétre in Switzerland had the rustic Cantonal coarseness and cruelty 
without the plausibility or seeming amiability of Romanists;. and Theo- 
dore Miigge can make a scieutific if not a worldly allowance. 

The style of the book is close; but it probably owes something in this 
respect to its translator, who has condensed the original throughout. It 
is possible, too, that this process may have caused a slight appearance of 
inconsistency between the author's particular and general judgment ; or 
it may be that the seeming inconsistency is inseparable from the national 
characteristic of the Switzer and the freedom of his institutions. The 
Swiss may be bad, yet they cannot prevent the goodness of their liberty ; 
or they might have been worse than they are under the forms of an auto- 
cratical or aristocratical tyranny ; or it may be that the stranger, especi- 
ally from Germany and its restraints, should feel the Swiss liberty more 
than do its peasants and its poor, who are oppressed in the way described 
by Goldsmith in his verse, “ Laws grind the poor, and rich men rule the 
law.” When the Prussian crosses the frontier and is stopped by no gens- 
d’armes, and “no policeman inquires after your passport, or puts his 
head iuto your carriage to look after articles liable to duty,” he feels the 
practical benefits of Swiss freedom; he dwells upon the vigorous life of 
Switzerland compared with the torpidity of some of its neighbours ; and 
whenever he has to speak generally he speaks favourably. In particu- 
lars he is not so encomiastic. The Swiss, the very best of them, are sel- 
fish, hard, and grasping, without domestic enjoyments or affections, 
having no love for art or regard for philosophy, but estimating everything 
by what it will fetch, and thinking the whole business of life is to make 
money. With these sordid qualities are united a most egregious vanity, 
national in the outer, cantonal in the inner degree, with a narrow- 





ness and very often an iguorance of the world beyond their mountains, | 


which are surprising. These characteristics attach to all alike, except 
that the Genevese have a conception of art, philosophy, and the world, 
but without many good effects flowing from their knowledge. To the na- 
tional Swiss vices the Catholic Cantons add an unscrupulous and bigoted 
priesthood, acting upon an ignorant and besotted peasantry ; in almost 
every canton there is a strong feeling of city against country, and to 
some extent of rustics against townsmen; in short, a narrow corporate 
feeling everywhere prevails. 
among the richest, which custom causes to descend through society,— 
possibly, however, from prudence or necessity. In the Catholic Cantons, 
where there are no manufactures, and generally in remote districts, the 


A close-fisted mode of living obtains | 


living is nearly as hard as in Ireland,—nay, much harder when the in- | 


dustry and severe climate of the Swiss are compared with the laziness of 
the Irish and the mildness of their weather: even the potato has grown 
to be a main article of food among the peasants. Of the Swiss innkeepers 
M. Miigge has formed a very different opinion from that we last week 


quoted from Mr. Trench ; the Prussian inclining more to the conclusion of | 


travellers in geueral. He says they have various scales of charges, which 
run somewhat in this advancing order: Swiss—German—French— 
Russian—English. 

The facts and instances from which we draw these general deductions 
are widely scattered through the volumes, as well as exhibited in detail ; 


and form more interesting parts of the book than the historical reveries, | (Frau Vice-Spriizen Meisterin); and such instances are not exceptions: 


political speculations, or descriptions of scenery. 


eS 
SWISS SOCIETY. 

The seclusion of domestic life in Switzerland is one great cause of the de 
of enlarged tastes and enlightened views. Every family is a strongly guarded 
fortress, into which no foreigner can penetrate. The stranger bringing lette 
of introduction to a Swiss family would receive no invitation, or only one of i. 
most formal and ceremonious kind; perhaps to meet its members merely at ot 
coffeehouse, seeing nothing of the ladies or of the house, and learning nothiy t 
the customs of the family. fi ee 

Most Swiss families have been accustomed never to mingle freely with any not 
precisely their equals, and strictly to shut out all intercourse with those decided} 
below them. 7 

Not only do the old families keep together in these little exclusive circles: the 
new are, in this respect, not a wlit behind them. Marriages are seldom formed 
beyond the limits of the circle to which every member of the several families be. 
longs by right of birth, and to which no person born beyond the pale is admitted, 
The members of families are also strictly classed according to their ages; so that 
it often happens that the sons and daughters and elders of a family have all dif. 
ferent sets of acquaintances, who are scarcely known to theothers. The Spirit of 
separation is thus encouraged in them from their earliest youth; they are inocy. 
lated with it; and they seldom seek either love or friendship beyond its boundaries, 

In this narrow plan of life there is, of course, but little real education—little 
true culture of the mind and heart. Many, indeed, send their children to boarding- 
schools; where they go through the old routine, learn a little music and French, 
and so forth, and then come back to tread the same stupid round: and my com- 
plaints of the difficulty I experienced in becoming acquainted with the ladies and 
their domestic life, were answered by assurances that I lost very little thereby, 

While the men pass their lives mostly in coffeehouses, occupied in smoking 
drinking, talking politics, or play, it is not surprising that social circles, where 
subjects of general intellectual interest are discussed, should be almost unknowg 
in Switzerland; whence, indeed, in this stiff, narrow life, should arise the tastes 
which make intellectual conversation possible ? . 2: . 

Although High-German is the language of the cultivated classes, the Swiss la- 
dies are, | ain told, little acquainted with it; a fact which may be, perhaps, both 
a cause and a consequence of their universal withdrawal from society. The in- 
ferences concerning temale education to be drawn from this fuct are necessarily 
very unfavourable; but these deficiencies are probably little considered in Swiss 
marriages, which are apparently commercial bargains, in which the purse has 
more concern than either the heart or the head. Once married, mental culture in 
the women is little called for; general social intercourse being denied them, and 
their lives being suut within the narrow range of their household duties and the 
circle of their female acquaintance. Good housewifes they are at least, and cer- 
tuinly not behind their husbands in economical inclinations. Amongst me- 
chanics and arti,ans, women are much employed in trade and business of various 
kinds; but even in the higher clas-es household cares play necessarily a prominent 
part, since they present in many cases the only resource against the attacks of 
ennui. 

Marriages between foreigners and native Swiss seldom take place, partly per- 
haps from the paucity of intercourse; but there are also in many cantons legal 
ditticulties hard to overcome; as, tor instance, the refusal of all civic rights to the 
children of such a marriage. 

This civic right is of great importance, as without it a born Swiss 
might be in a worse position than the native of any other civilized com- 
munity. 


ficieney 


THE HOMELESS. 

Every parish or commune, which in Switzerland signifies not an ecclesiastical 
but a political division, has its assembly, consisting of all the citizens whose names, 
as belonging thereto, stand in the communal register. This point of communal 
registry is of great importance, since all whose names are not thus entered are of 
the “ homeless”; a word of melancholy significance in Switzerland, designating 
a class whose condition yet remains unaltered, though its injustice and cruelty ex- 
cite the deepest indignation in every unprejudiced mind. That the treatment of 
the “ homeless” is the plague-spot of Switzerland, may be gathered frou hundreds 
of Swiss books, containing histories of savage persecutions and frigltful cruelties; 
yet the causes of this atrocity lie deep in the whole social system of the country, 
which rests on the communal system, the canton being composed of a number of 
such communes, forming little states within the state. 

Every child born of registered citizens becomes by birth a citizen of the com- 
mune, and thereby also a citizen of the canton and of the Confederation. He 
shares all political rights, exercises them according to established laws, is sup- 
ported by the communal funds when in distress, and assists in bearing all the 
common burthens. He is therefore fully entitled to every Swiss privilege when 
his name once stands in the communal register: not so, however, should he belong 
to the parias who are unable to prove their communal rights; which, through loss 
of papers, illegitimate birth, fraud, or neglect, may easily occur. Then he is 
“ homeless”: the commune rejects him, and, often hunted like a wild beast, he 
flies from place to place, is moved from prison to prison, transported from canton 
to canton, persecuted, tormented, and everywhere left helpless; for every one of 
these little states consisting of a fixed number of communes, there is no space left 
for him to exist in, nowhere a safe place of refuge. 

In Zurich, the right of settlement has been now made much easier of attain- 
ment; and thus a way has been opened towards the alleviation and ultimate ex- 
tinction of the ancient cruelties; but in other cantons, especially the smaller 
ones, where it is almost impossible to obtain this right, the number of homeless 
still remains very great; and terrible things are related of their sufferings and 
persecutions. 

A foreigner, desirous of establishing himself comfortably in Switzerland, must 
in the first place obtain his citizenship; that is to say, he must buy it, and often 
for a high price, never Jess than a hundred gulden. ‘This purchase naturalizes 
any children he may have below the age of fourteen, but for any above this age 
the right must be separately bought. In ancient times, the burgher-right in the 
towns nnplied great privileges, since only citizens could carry on trade in the cal- 
ton. This is no longer the case; and the only remaining rights derived from this 
source are in the distributions of wood from tue communal forests, and sometimes 
wine from the communal vineyards; reception, if necessary, into tle burgher hos- 
pital, and pecuniary help when in distress. 

This burgher-right, however, costs in the town of Zurich 1,100 Swiss francs. 
TITLES. 

The number of opulent families whose sons are eager to become officers causes 
an overwhelming superfluity of colonels, majors, and captains. I have already 
described how we meet presidents at every turn in Switzerland; who have, how- 
ever, according to our notions, nothing president-like about them. In the same 
way communal-councillors, cireuit-councillors, and men of the strangest, most 
varied, and high-sounding denominations, abound in every corner. Even these, 
however, seem not to be considered enough; for all who have at any time of their 
lives filled official stations continue to bear about with them their former title, 
prefixing, however, an ex. Hence the enormous number of ex-state-councillors, 
ex-burgomasters, ex-commune-presidents, and ex-communal-councillors, —&e.; 
though the rage for titles is as severely satirized in Switzerland as similar follies 
among ourselves. It remains, however, unabated, especially among the ladies, 
who appear resolutely determined that their husbands should be betitled, some- 
how or other. I heard in Zurich of a “ Mrs. Vice-Inspector of tent 9 
e' 


SWISS LOVE OF 


title be what it will so it be but a title it is welcome to a Swiss. 
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a ea — aaneabiee ~ 
Switzerland resembles Republican America in its ravenous appetite for titles. 
Generals are, indeed, less plentiful in Switzerland, but its colonels would provide 
the largest army; and these, though not ignorant of their duty, are mostly the 
ceablest of men, contented with their titles, which cost the country nothing, 
and without the smallest desire of entering a field of battle. 

Herr Miigge admits, however, the cheapness of these honours, and the 
general economy and financial prosperity of Switzerland. There is no 
debt; as much money is spent upon education as on the army, in some 
cantons more; and upon other directly useful objects in proportion. 

“ The entire military expenses of the canton of Berne would not maintain a 
single Prussian regiment. One Prussian general costs as much as the whole Go- 
yernment of Zurich; and the handred and fifty generals of the Prussian army 
consume double the entire revenues of this litle republic; fifty of which, with a 

pulation of twelve million inhabitants, might be governed for the twenty-five 
millions of dollars yearly expended on the Prussian military service. 

« The military expenses of Zurich being so trifling, greater means remain for 
other departments of public service, and nearly twice as much is here expended 
on education as on war; while the outlay fur education in Prussia forms scarcely 
a twenty-fifth part of the cost of its army. 

“ The order and strict economy observable in Zurich and many cantons in 
every branch of the state expenditure, the well-regulated distribution of taxes, 
the precision and publicity with which official accounts are kept, the undisturbed 
state of industry, and the political freedom possessed by every citizen, may lead 
us to differ from certain German newspaper-writers, who so deeply lament the 
unfortunate state of Switzerland. ‘The Swiss themselves are far trom holding 
such an opinion: did they hold it here, where no censor reigns, it would not long 
remain concealed. I believe, indeed, that, spite of all grievances and all party 
discord, no Swiss would be easily disposed to envy the good fortune of a despotic - 
ally-governed subject, or even the condition of a Frenchman or Englishman.” 

PROTESTANT AND CATHOLIC. 

One circumstance is remarkable, namely, that almost all the manufacturi g in- 
dustry of Switzerland is found in the Protestant part of it, while the Cathol.cs 

sess little or none. Very often, as in Appenzell, the line of demarcation is 
quite sharply drawn. Manufactures and Protestantism cease at once, and give 
way to the herdsman and the shepherd; and that not because there is any sud- 
den change in the natural features of the country, for the little canton of Glarus, 
for instance, is a high mountain-land, and yet it abounds with industrial activity. 
But the perpl+ of Glarus are Protestants; they have fewer fust-days and holy- 
days; and Protestantism awakens the powers of the mind, abates the influence of 
the priesthood, and teaches men to rely on their own exertions. In Germany we 
have often occasion to make the same remark: of two villages close together, the 
Protestant community will be clean, industrious, and prosperous, while their Ca- 
tholic neighbours will remain always poor and dirty. 

It should be remarked, that the facts warrant the inference that these 
differences may be almost as much educational as religious. In the mixed 
cantons, the priests have had no firmer opponents than the educated 
Romanists; the Protestants, from delicacy, or unacquaintance with the 
practical evils, not being so forward in Papal reforms. 





REST IN CHURCH 
Exuinits a considerable falling off compared with its predecessor, both 
in the attraction of the book and the ability of the writer. There are to 
be found in it all the defects of From Oxford to Rome, without the 
power of that rather remarkable production. There is the same fragment- 
ary and inartistical mode of presenting the story as before; but, unluckily, 
there is no variety or interest in the matter of the tale. The persons are 
nearly as dreamy and unreasonable in their yearnings and aspirations ; 
but they are not placed in situations to excite either care or sympathy, 
nor have they so much attraction in themselves. A still greater source of 


THE 


failure is, that the mental struggles of the leading persons have no sufli- | 


cient human or religious interest and result. In rom Oaford to Rome, 
the struggles of Eustace A————- between Anglicanism, Tractarianism, 
and Popery, his dissatisfaction with Romanism when he got to it, and his 
relapse to his old communion in the hour of death, had at least a meta- 
physical interest, and so to speak a story. The fate of his sister Margaret, 
whose fanatical husband deserted her and her children for a Popish con- 
vent, was more interesting, for the real depth of the distress ; there was be- 
sides something fresh as well as peculiar in the general stratum and senti- 
ments of the book. Jest in the Church displays little more than the 
dregs of this novelty ; the results proposed are of the poorest kind in 
themselves, and without any general conclusion at all. A sketch of the 
principal characters will indicate the nature of the tale. 

Emil Norman, the hero, is a Tractarian divine, but without any of the 
charm attaching to Eustace; indeed, his whole function seems to be to 
form, in conjunction with his sister Ursula, the religious character of the 
heroine, Helen Riddesdale. lis exertions in this way are to the reader 
rather of the “slowest”; nor, indeed, is any concern felt for him 
whatever. In the huddled-up conclusion, he is made to turn Romanist ; 
partly because his bishop has rebuked and suspended him for innovations 
in his parish ; partly because a Romanist lady, on bidding him farewell, 
grasps his wrist and warns him, in all the emphasis of capital letters, to 
remember, “ there is but ONE CHURCH—ONE ALONE.” 

Helen, the heroine, is the beautiful, high-spirited, and petted daughter 
of General Riddesdale. The veteran is anything but a Puseyite; and 
when his fashionable daughter is converted to oddities, he is wroth, and 
gets the offending curate dismissed the parish. Ursula Norman, how- 
ever, accompanies her friend Helen to steer her through the dangers of a 
London fashionable campaign, now that she is alive to its rocks and 
quicksands ; and this is successfully accomplished by Ursula’s presence and 
the advice of her brother. In the sequel, General Riddesdale dies, and 
the once repudiated Emil Norman attends his deathbed. Helen, as we 
understand, turns Romanist, and retires to a convent in the Holy Land— 
for no better reason than because her Romanist cousin Ximene died there, 
In the creed in which she had been born. 

_ Ursula Norman is perhaps too godly clever—has too much of the spi- 
ritual director about her—to be very attractive in a fiction; but more of 

€ sentiment of romance attaches to her than any of the others. In 
early girlhood, she has been crossed in love, and henceforth she devotes 


rself to religion ; and though the idea of her trouble has come from the | 


Circulating library, it inspires more sympathy than the theology and 
Casuistry of Fest in the Church. Ursula also is consistent: she does 
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| not desert the Anglican colours for those of Rome, but is left waiting for 
the establishment of a counterpart of the Sisters of Charity. 

The professed object of Rest in the Church is to inculcate the beauty 
of obedience. In her logic the writer fails as completely as she did in 
| From Oxford to Rome, if not more so. The principal persons often do 
not exhibit obedience at all. Emil Norman first relies upon his own “ pri- 
vate judgment ” in becoming a Tractarian; he sets up his “private judg- 
ment” against his rector and his bishop; and though there is no judgment 
displayed in his conversion to Rome, there is »wil/, which must be worse. 
Helen reasons before she obeys, in submitting to go into the world in 
compliance with the wish of her father ; she reasons herself towards the 
Church of Rome, if not into it. A veil is drawn over the deathbed of 
General Riddesdale ; but reflection appears to have induced him to apply 
to Mr. Norman, and it is to be supposed he formed a judgment upon what 
was told him. The only truly obedient person is the born Romanist, 
Ximene Riddesdale ; who does obey her confessor against her inclination: 
and this is the only way in which religious obedience can be shown—sub- 
mission to the ministers of the church in which one is bred. Even there, 
however, judgment ought to be exercised, to know whether the minister 
is truly expounding the voice of the church ; the most devout Romanists 
sometimes have recourse to “ further advice.” 

The absence of any sufficient story or even incident, with the paucity 
of matter of a really attractive kind, seems to have urged the author upon 
secking effect by writing. This, as was to be expected, has not succeeded. 
The periods are rather long and lumbering than forcible, and from an un- 
due accumulation of images in one sentence, or on one subject, the atten- 
tion is wearied ; the description becomes literal from an analogous cause. 
The following are some of the best passages, and most illustrative of the 
composition, 





TEMPTATIONS OF HIGH LIFE. 

} To Town, for the last few weeks of the season, Lady Helen and General Riddes- 
dale journied. London was still in high carnival; gayety and lustre, crowd and 
dissipation, opened to them on every side. The spring had been one of unusual 

| bustle; and the few thousands whose presence gives life, and whose migration 
abandons the Metropolis to its million of nobodies, remained in their unbroken 
circles shedding attractions and amiabilities over the charmed quarters. The 
house in Spring Gardens was besieged with welcomes; and invites tor the closi 
month of fashion assailed the new arrivals like so many perfumed missiles. An 
the temptations of high class pressed upon the path of the neophyte. : 

What these temptations are, perhaps those only who have been set, for a while 
at least, in their midst, can at all realize: whether they extend in equal force to 
any extra-metropolitan society, we much doubt. An hereditary aristocracy, vast 
wealth and luxury, and unfathomable pride, with the negation of a church, are 
their latent occasions: and these, indeed, may be found in provincial dwellings; 
but the immunity of numbers and the neighbourhood of a court create new fea- 
tures in the illustrious, and deepen those elsewhere developed. There is a multi- 

| tude whose party custom it is to decry the patrician race—to call it a moral vio- 

lence, a fountain of sin, a source of curses; these will neither understand our 
meaning nor our elucidation. There is a number of vampire people of whom high 
birth is more esteemed than canonization; these, entrenched within their own 
assiduous blindness, will aver that more blessed is the noble in his temptations 
than the mean man in his simplicity: there is a meagre-hearted sect, who, because 
| their own furniture and accoutrements are by no means irrepruachable, would 
wage a war of extermination against all that are so, and become content only then 
when they should see everything superior to their upstart selves reduced to the 
level possible to their own attainment—these, no doubt, will readily pronounce 
piety and nobility to be utterly incongruous. But one who would truly comprehend 
the difficulties of uniting in the high life of present England, of London, religion 
with rank—one who would learn how to pray tor those who are “set in slippery 
places "—let him use his entrée, if he have one, into one or two of the houses of 
| the great—not the nouveaux riches, but the chivalrous, ideal, historic class; let 
him dwell for a while in the midst of their silken refinements, live and walk and 
abide in their golden chambers, partake of the delicate joys which are indigenous 
there; see, and suffer to enter into him, the propriety, the polish, the purity, the 
perfume of every bright saloon, and of every movement and every motive there, — 
the indescribable grace, the ineffable civilization, the exquisite humanity, the 
charity, the absence of noise, of hurry, of astonishment, of every infliction of pain, 
of every confusion. But his plainness will recal times when the rich furmture 
and the fragrant things, and order, and propriety, and lowliness of air, were gifts 
| given to the house of God, while in the “ own house” of the Christian man the 
| crucifix was the object most costly and conspicuous: he perhaps will disadvanta- 
geously compare these times and those, and question for a moment the presence 
of Christian faith in those illuminated and “ ceiled” houses. Let him abide 
| longer, and discover the high valuation these great in their secret hearts set upon 
their greatness; their scorn of the vulgar mass, who are to them as beasts of bur- 
then; their conviction that equipages and genealogies are the supreme good; and 
the tacit, latent, pervading laxity as to countenancing wrongdoing, by an obli- 
Viousness most polite but most sinful; let him remark the princely independence 
of authority, the reckless display of power, the indignant rousing at the remotest 
implication of contempt: let him fully see, feel, and understand all this, and let 
him consider whether the Catholic Church, that image of ancient majesty, before 
which mortal crowns and coronets must be as dust, could be set up im the midst 
of these rival and new splendours—how these people could endure the entrance 
into their earthly paradise of the severe celestial rule; solitude, fasting, celibacy, 
poverty, martyrdom; and, alas! he will be too ready to question whether, by even 
the hardest possibility, these rich can come into the kingdom of God. 
THE TRACTARIAN WITH TIE SECTARIAN DEAD. 

As the curate returned to the church, from what he supposed his concluding 
duty, he was met by another mourning group, bearing among them a little coffin, 
The persons were known to him by sight, and in a moment the whole of an un- 
happy fact flashed upon his mind. They were of those who since the meeting- 
house had been opened were seldom or never seen in their former place at church; 
while, though two children bad been added to their family, they had not brought 
them for baptisi; and the remark made by the clerk as to the recent death of the 
infant, for whom the grave had been hurriedly preparing, occurred to him, and 
accounted for his not having received the due notice with the rest. 

The emergency was sudden, but it was no embarrassment: Mr. Norman had 
not now to resolve to resist the first attempt of mixing the dust of the baptized 
and the infidel together in that consecrated ground which lay around him. Ace 
cordingly, he quietly asked the leader of the funeral group if the child had been 

| baptized; and being informed, as he anticipated, that it had not, said that the 
corpse must then be interred ina part of the churchyard which he indicated, 

| and without the customary rites. The man, the father of the deceased child, 
| was of a rough and altercating spirit; and the lessons of Voluntaryism he had 
imbibed left him, as may be conceived, none the more disposed to obedient sub- 
mission to Church power than the natural heart ever is. At first he asserted his 
rights, and declared that his mother and two of his children lay beside the spot 
where the grave had been opened, and that this should be placed with them. He 
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was reminded that they had been made members of Christ through the holy 
sacraments, and therefore were fit subjects for Christian burial, and the objects 
of all Christian hope; while this infant, though not through its own fault, had 
been deprived of these privileges, and left in the infidel state, and must theretore, 
while resigned to God’s mercy, ever abundaut, but in such cases unpromised, be 

rated from the holy in its death, the cleansed from the unclean, the defiling 
from the purified: and at these calm but decided reasons he did not restrain the 
expression of a dogged anger, while his wife broken-heartedly implored the com- 

ionate feelings of the clergyman. It was a grievous scene, and Mr. Norman 
elt that he needed indeed His strength who said, “1 came not to send peace on 
the earth, but a sword,” to nerve his arm to firmly pass that sword between the 
Truth and Error then. 

Several persons having collected about the party, he desired the parents and 
mourners to follow him to the vestry; and there, when they were gathered round 
him, some weeping, some filled with evil feelings, he, with no bitterness, but 
earnestly and faithfully, opened to them the Scriptures. .. * 

The persons addressed, though poor and of very slender education, understood 
all this plainly enough: they had heard it all before, long needed though it was 
since, from the pulpit of the church, and in the catechizings, and by their cottage 
fireside, from the lips of the same faithful teacher; but they had never heard it 


| 


extreme bareness of the Hindoo’s accommodations and mode of liyi 
with the paucity of real wages which satisfy him, Mr. Ball contrasts him 
with the Chinese. The picture may not only be taken as an argument, 
but as a specimen of the incidental matter of Mr. Ball's book. 

“ The Chinese, on the contrary, has a good substantial mud or brick honge, 
generally thatched, but not unfrequently tiled. Within are seen chairs, stoolg, 
and tables, a moveable bedstead, formed of planking and bamboo, besides bedding, 
His shelves are well stored with cups, saucers, tea-pots, jugs, basins, and jars; 
and his culinary vessels consist of iron and earthen pots, pans, and kettles.: “Nor 


are his shelves altogether devoid of books. At his meals he is seated iu his chair 


| or on a bench at table; and uses two neatly turned little sticks of lacquered-warg 


under the like circumstance, never when it came so impressively home to them; | 


and now it smote upon their hearts with a double force. It was evident that they 


were humbled and softened; and then Mr. Norman spoke to them more tenderly, | 


and with that soui-winning sympathy which the firmest, we had almost said the 
severest mind, best knows how to give. Not a word more of resistance was offered 
to his directions for the interment of the corpse; and he left them, generously 

mising to discharge for them the whole expenses of the funeral, which would 
CE conatiectle enhaneed by the preparation of another grave, and to seud his 


own servant tothe ground to prevent any uncomfortable circumstances arising | 


from the case, as many idlers had by that time assembled in curiosity of the 
result. 


From the preface the reader learns that the book is so far unfinished, that | 


it was intended to be continued to a greater length and with added cha- 
racters. It may be thought that the incompleteness partly explains the 


comparative failure: but we do not think so. There is neither action, in- | 
cident, nor sympathy with the persons, their character, or their fate; and | 


when the elements of success are wanting, extension would rather add to 
tediousness than remove it. 

THE CULTIVATION AND MANUFACTURE 

OF TEA. 

Mr. Bau was employed at Canton, in the service of the East India 
Company, when the tea-trade was in its zenith, and the British tea-drink- 
ing public could rely upon a “ choice article,” by paying for it. The 
mind of the late Inspector of Tea in China still seems influenced by the 
memory of those palmy days when the Company has paid at first hand 
as much as 3s. 2d. per pound for first-rate tea; and, though Mr. Ball 
does not say so, he evidently regrets the change in the trade. Still, like 


BALL ON 


a sensible man, he submits to what he cannot help, and makes the best of 


a bad bargain. During his long sojourn in China, (1804-1826,) Mr. 
Ball paid great attention to the cultivation and manufacture of tea; per- 
using Chinese authors, and corresponding with some of the Romish mis- 
sionaries on the subject, besides procuring plants from his Chinese ac- 

maintance, aud observing the processes pursued in roasting and manipu- 
lating the leaves, as performed in the neighbourhood of Canton. Since 
his return from China, he has not lost sight of his object, but has watched 
the efforts made in Java, the Brazils, and Assam, to rival the Chinese in 
the supply of tea, as well as kept himself up to the knowledge acquired 
by means of the late Chinese war. His views on some parts of the 


subject have already been made public at various times; but he has now | 
brought together the whole of his information upon the history, botany, | 


climate, growth, cultivation, and manufacture of tea, in the volume 
before us. 

Many curious and interesting particulars on all these points are scat- 
tered through the book; but on the whole, it is of too minute and tech- 
nical a character to be called popular. An Account of the Cultivation 
and Manufacture of Tea in China is rather for those who deal in tea than 
for those who drink it; and the great practical question as to the pro- 
bable increase of supply should the duty be reduced is left untouched. 
From the incidental information furnished by Mr. Ball, our impression is 





or bone, which Le places between his fingers, and uses with the same dexterity and 
efficiency as the European his fork or spoon. He has his little spoon also, but 
made generally «f glazed earthenware, for soup or soy. And his frugal repast, 
though it consists mainly, like that of the Hindoo, of rice in the South, or some 
form of wheat in the Northern provinces, yet two or three little dishes, neatly 
served and agreeably cooked, consi-ting of fresh or dried fish, dried water-fowl or 
other dried meats, a little fat pork, aud some vegetables, complete the bill of fare, 
And, like a highly polished people, to whom the Chinese have been compared by 
very experienced judges, he closes each meal, of which there are three in the course 
of the day, not very dissimilar, with his petit verre, or small cup of samshew or 
spirit, but taken before his tea instead of after coffee. In this manner live the 
boatmen, the coolies or porters, the packers of tea, and the few agriculturists who 
have come under my observation at Canton and Macao. His dress consists of ya- 
rious cotton garmeuts, light for summer and quilted for winter; and he wears on 
his head a strong and well-mae bamboo or straw hat, broad enough to protect 
him both from sun and rain. Nor is he without his greateoat; which, though not 
made of costly materials, being of flags, is nevertheless very effective in protecting 
him from rain. 

“It must by no means, however, be inferred, that the condition of the Hindoo 
is one of privation: on the contrary, slender as are his means, they are adequate 
to his wants; nor ought he to be disadvantageously contrasted with the labourer 
of China as regards the ease and comforts of life. It is evident that the wants 
of the two people are necessarily and widely different; that the climate of China 
calls for more warmth, a greater variety of clothing, and more animal food, 
These greater requirements of the Chinese labourer have stimulated his industry; 
and, being favoured by the institutions of his country, he has been enabled to 
secure to himself a greater amount of the comforts and conveniences of life than 
the Hindoo, if not more than some Europeans. He is raised in the scale of 
humanity; he feels his independence; he must be proportionately remunerated; 
and he is too active in mind and boy to sink into indolence or apathy; preferring, 
as a last resource, expatriation to abject poverty.” 

PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 
Books. 
A Plea for Peasant Proprietors; with the Outlines of a Plan for their Es- 
tablishment in Ireland, By William Thomas Thornton, Author of “ Over- 
Population and its Remedy.” 





A Book of Ballads from the German. By Percy Boyd, Esq. 
{ This volume is a handsome drawingroom or boudoir book, with an ornamental 
face cover of scarlet, blue, and gold, changing to gold and white on the obverse; 
wood-cuts and initial-letters are freely sprinkled through the letterpress, and the 
page is surrounded by a border of oak branches and leaves. The literature is 


| searcely equal to the typography in point of high excellence; but equally well 


adapted for the drawingroom. The ballads are well chosen, and various; the 
translation is easy, elegant, and not devoid of spirit: but it wants force. Under 
Mr. Boyd's hand the style of every author seems alike; and the subjects of the 
ballads lose their own nature to take on that of the writer; as was the case with 
Mrs. Hemans, and to some extent with Moore, whom Mr. Boyd in a degree re- 
sembles. This remark does not so much apply to poems where the original senti- 
ment is strong. Schiller’s lines “ To the Ideal” read trippingly, yet preserve the 


| rather melancholy character appropriate to the subject as he views it—the fading 


of youth’s hopes under the stern realities of the world.] 

Poems. By Allan Park Paton. Second series. 
[The poems in this volume are of the school of Tennyson, with something of & 
writer to whom Tennyson himself is much indebted—Wordsworth. Mr. Paton, 


| however, is a general, not a servile imitator. In the choice of a quaint or peculiar 
| subject, and in a singular mode of treatment, with occasional touches ot child- 


rather confirmed, that it could not be increased, at least for some time to | 


come. No doubt, John Chinaman could supply an article that he 
would call tea, and which may be drunk exteasively in the country ; but 
we are speaking of the “teas of commerce.” As they require a good 
soil and aspect, (the Chinese hold that the flavour chiefly depends upon 
the soil)—as the plants do not produce under three years, and a good 
deal of care is involved in the cultivation and of skill in the manufacture 
—it seems clear that several years must elapse before any considerable 
addition could be made to the quantity of teas fit for exportation. We 
do not dispute the paper statistics on this point: millions of pounds of 
tea may exist, which the poor Chinese drink; but they are no more the 
teas of commerce than the composition vulgarly called “ swipes” could be 
exported as British beer. 

The other great point of growing tea out of China, Mr. Ball considers 
at some length, and concludes that it is practicable. A very fair 
tea is produced by the Dutch in Java, though the quantity as yet is 
limited. 
a fine flavour ; though that may be improved by more careful cultivation, 
and greater experience in the manufacture. Mr. Ball, however, thinks 
the experiments now in progress on the lower ranges of the Himalaya 
more likely to be successful than those in Assam. ‘The tea-tree, indeed, 
is an adaptable plant, and will grow within a wide range of climate; but 
it flourishes best in a rather temperate region. The author’s remarks on 
the prospective advantages of this cultivation chietly speak of the benefits 


to the Hindoo, and ofa trade with Central Asia, where a large commerce of 


“brick” tea is now carried on from China by an expensive land-carriage : 
whence we infer, that the Chinese will probably for many years to 
come command the market for good teas, in consequence of superior 
plants and superior skill. The point of cheap labour he satisfactorily 
disposes of: compared with India, labour is dear in China, and does not 
seem to be so cheap absolutely as has been supposed. After sketching the 





The Assam tea is a good article as regards strength, but not of 


| 





ishness both in images and style, he resembles his prototype; but he has, we 
think, sounder views than Tennyson, and perhaps his ideas generally are more origi- 
nal than his mode of presenting them. These poems, indeed, are very far beyond 
the usual run of verses that come before us. There is distinctness, force, and 
even richness in the images and descriptions; the style, if tinged with the man- 
nerism of a school, is condensed and vivid; and a poetical spirit pervades the 
book, though the effect may occasionally be marred by want of judgment in 
the choice of images, metre, or diction. ] 
The Victories of the Sutlej; a Prize Poem, to which the Vice-Chancellor’s 
first Prize was awarded at Trinity College, Dublin, in Hilary Term 1847. 
Together with the Sailor’s Christinas Eve, and other Pieces. By Henry F. 
Brooks, T.C.D. 
[ The two most ambitious poems of this pretty-looking volume are on the late 
campaign in the Sutlej, and the Church; but neither is of striking merit. The 
more serious portions remind one of the once celebrated Fitzgerald, or his pseudo- 
effusion in the Rejected Addresses. The warlike portion of Mr. Brooks's poetry 
has exactly the same combination of sound and matter-of-fact. He commemorates 
the death of heroes and the loss of “ guns” with the truthful peculiarity of 3 
Abdoul—* An Indian, a Sikh—in short, a man “—loquitur. 
“ The night 
In darkness ended this disastrous fight ; 
And though two chiets lay prostrate in the vale, 
Sir John M‘Caskill and Sir Robert Sale, 
Unceasing slaughter thinn’d our fated bands, 
And seventeen cannon fell into their hands.” 
On smaller and more commonplace topics Mr. Brooks is rather 
best of his verses have a very Milesian air. ] 
The Satires and Epistles of Horace. With Notes and Excursus, by Thomas 
Keighley. 
[ The object of the notes in this edition is explanation, sometimes as regards the 
general scope of the poet’s production, at other times confined to the construction 
of sentences or the interpretation of words. The meaning is deduced from a Va- 
riety of sources, from manners and customs down to the smailest question of 
grammar. The text and notes are printed separately, as is the present fashion, 
in order to preserve a typographical uniformity in the pages; but all notes for pat= 
ticular illustration are (tor students’ use at least) best printed at the bottom of 
the page; and we should recommend this change in a new edition. by far the 
most convenient way of studying this, or many other modern editions, is to get & 
second copy of the text. ] 
Treachery. In three volumes. , 
[The scene of this historical novel is laid in Flanders, France, and England, 
during the middle of the thirteenth century: the author's historical aim is to de- 
scribe the wars and policy of Edward the Third and Philip Van Artevelde, as well a8 
the manners and social classes of England and Flanders during the time embra 
in the work. The writer, however, is quite unequal to the undertaking. Trea- 
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chery might pass as a circulating library tale; but the author is devoid of the | 
knowledge, art, and imagination, necessary for historical romance. ] 

The Critical French Pronouncing Vocabulary. Being a compendious and 
complete Collection of French and English Lingual Sounds, analogically 
compared. By Marin De La Voye, Author of “The New French and 
English Lexicon,” &c. 

An analytical exhibition of every sound and peculiarly-pronounced word in the 

rench language, illustrated wherever it is possible by a corresponding English 
sound, marked after the manner adopted by Walker in his celebrated “ Pro- 
nouncing Dictionary.” For the purpose of continuous study by a learner, or of 
examination by a person acquainted with the language, the book will be found 
very useful; but it wants the readiness of a pronouncing dictionary. The ar- 
rangement is in the order of letters, or combination of letters; so that a referrer 
must look to the letter of whose sound he is doubtful. The Critical French 
Pronouncing Vocabulary is, therefore, rather for quiet consv't»tion than instant 
use, at least until you have become familiar with it. } 

The Locomotive, or the Steam-Engine applied to Railways, Common Roads, 
and Water. By Peter Progress, Author of the “ Electric Telegraph,” & 

[A clever and popular account of steam locomotion by boat, railway carriages, 
and on common roads, with a chapter on the atmospheric railway. But The Lo- 
comotive, like its predecessors, is somewhat superticial. ] 

Historical Sketches of Statesme nwho Flourished in the Time of George T1I. 
To which are added, Remarks on Party, and an Appendix. In six 
volumes. By Henry Lord Brougham, F.R.S. &c. (Knight's Shilling 
Volumes. Reissue. ) 

The Cabinet History of England. By Charles MacFarlane. In twenty- 
six volumes. Volumes I. and I. (Monthly reissue in double volumes.) © 

These volumes are a reissue of some of the most useful and valuable works in- 

uded in Knight's Shilling Volume series; and they look even cheaper as they 
now stand, with two volumes in one, than on their original appearance. That 
remarkable work, the gallery of Statesmen painted by Lord Brougham, with all his 
artistical force, often with personal knowledge of the men, and of course with 
the amusing exaggeration of manner which is part and parcel of himself, is here 
before us in three pocket volumes, for a few more shillings than it originally cost 
guineas. It must be remembered, too, that it is not the mere cheapness of paper 
and print: the work is copyright, and this edition has been revised by the author. 

The Cabinet History of England is equally cheap, and perhaps more useful. 
For a couple of shillings the reader may possess a well-written reflection of the 
original authorities, embracing an account of the public events of England from the 
invasion by Czesar to the death of Becket in the reign of Henry the Second. } 

Daily Scripture Readings. By the late Thomas Chalmers, D.D., LL.D. In 
three volumes. (Dr. Chalmers’s Posthumous Works, Volume II.) Edited 
by the Reverend William Hanna, LL.D. 

This second volume of Dr. Chalmers’s commentary on the Old Testament comes | 
to the book of Job. ] 

The Gospel in Advance of the Age: being a Homily for the Times. By the 
Reverend Robert Montgomery, M.A. Oxon, Minister of Perey Chapel, 
London, &e. Third edition, revise? and considerably augmented. 

The Bell, its Origin, History, and Uses. By the Reverend Alfred Gatty, 
M.A., Vicar of Ecclestield. 

[A new and revised edition of a very varied, learned, and amusing essay on the 
subject of bells, which we noticed when it first appeared in a rough enough shape 
as regarded paper and print. The exhaustion of all those coarser copies has in- 
duced the author to send forth 7’e Bell in a better garb. ] 

The Out-Station; or Jaunts in the Jungle. By James Willyams Grylls. 
[The collection of some amusing though rather wordy papers on sporting adven- 
tures in the island of Ceylon, which have appeared in periodical publications, 
chiefly the New Monthly Magazine. 

PeRIODICAL. 

The British Quarterly Review. No. Xil. February 1848, | 
{The present number of this independent and truth-speaking organ of the more 
intellectual and really liberal Dissenters contains ten able articles, of a suf- 
ficient variety, without losing sight of Noncontormist principles. Papers, how- 
ever, more immediately devoted to the objects of sectarians, are not written in a 
sectarian spirit; and there are some articles that might hardly have been expected 
to be found in the British Quarterly. The review of Dumas is a just and not 
unfavourable criticism on the great French literary charlatan; and the Public 
Men of France, if not very artistical in form, should be read as a good account of 
the lives and characters of the principal French politicians. The paper on the 
Currency is extreme, and, without reference to our opinions on the subject, had 
better have been away. The nuinber closes with an “ Address to Protestant 
Nonconformists”; from which we infer that the British Quarterly is not free from 
the difficulties that are apt in an early stage of their career to embarrass periodical 

wblications which address themselves to the thoughtful rather than the frivo 
ous, and will not echo the common cry when it is exaggerated or untrue. Per- 
usal by means of the book club or the circulating library supersedes the sub- 
scription to the work; a course which the Address boldly remoustrates against, 
while it challenges for the Protestant journalist the same claim to support that 
Dissenters freely accord to their various societies, or, as we might say, hobbies. ] 

aa ae 
MUSIC. 
BERLIOZ IN ENGLAND. 

M. Hector Beruioz, the celebrated French composer and critic, who is 
now in London in the capacity of musical director in Jullien’s Drury Lane 
Operalouse, gave a concert in that theatre on Monday evening, consisting 
entirely of his own music. It is hardly necessary to inform our musical 
readers, that Berlioz, though hitherto unknown in England, has for some 
Years attracted no small share of public attention, not only in his own 
Country, but in Germany; and that his character as a composer has been 
the subject of opposite opinions and violent controversies even among critics 
of knowledge and judgment,—one party placing him on the summit of the 
musical Parnassus, and another setting him down as little better than a 
pretender and a charlatan. From these disputes we had long since in- 
ferred, in the good old fashion, that the true estimate of his merits would 
be a juste milieu between these extremes: for we were satistied that no man 
Could have occupied and maintained so prominent a position in the musical 
World, nor have even become the subject of so much hostile crititism, with- 
out the possession of some extraordinary powers as an artist. This con- 
clusion was confirmed by the fact, established by the concurring testimony 
of foreign journals, that his compositions, performed under his own direc- 
tion at concerts given by himself in the principal cities of Germany, have 
made a great impression on the most musical audiences in Europe. 

_ [tis only now that the English public nave been enabled to form any 
judgment on this guestio rexata. ‘The concert of Monday last was of the 
same kind as those which Berlioz has been in the habit of giving on the 
Continent. It was a selection from his principal works performed by a 
Vocal and instrumental orchestra sufficient to give full effect to his concep- 
tious, which are all of a vast and grandiose kind, deman sing powertul 
masses of physical sound. The band and chorus, accordingly, were two | 
























hundred and fifty strong; and the manner in which they surmounted the 
difficulties they had to grapple with deserves the highest praise. The com- 
poser, we will venture to say, has rarely met with equal intelligence and 
ability. The pieces performed were an Overture, descriptive of the Car- 
nival of Rome; a Symphony, called “ Harold in Italy,” intended to con- 
vey the impressions and feelings of a sojourner among the Calabrian moun- 
tains; the first and second parts of the lyrical drama of Faust; a “ Chorus 
of Souls in Purgatory,” from the Requiem composed for General Damre- 
mont; and the finale of the Triumphal Symphony for the inauguration of 
the column erected on the site of the Bastile. There was also a cavatina 
from the opera of Benvenuto Cellini, and a romance, or ballad, called “ The 
Young Shepherd.” 

This varied selection was well calculated to exhibit the extent of Ber- 
lioz’s powers; and it showed him, it seemed to us, both in his strength and 
his weakness. ‘To attempt, after a single hearing, to analyze the structure 
or decide on the merits of music which, whatever else may be thought of 
it, is undeniably new and original, would be very rash; though this hear- 
ing has given us an idea of the grounds on which it has been extolled as 
well as censured. 

That Berlioz has some of the greatest qualities of a musician, cannot, 
we think, be doubted for a moment. He has a bold and vigorous mind, 
independent (only too much so) of all received modes and forms of compo- 
sition. His fancy teems with imagery; and he possesses in a remarkable 
degree the faculty of* creating by musical sounds impressions similar to 
those produced by natural objects or phenomena. In other words, he ex- 
cels in deseription, and chiefly cultivates that branch of his art; availing 
himself with consummate skill of all the resources of orchestral combina- 
tion. To accomplish this, demands a profound knowledge of counter- 
point, familiarity with the peculiar powers of every instrument, and the 
nicest and happiest discrimination in the use of each. In his most suc- 
cessful efforts, the attentive listener will discern that the large mass of 
sonorous harmony is made up of a multitude of details, minutely laboured 
and extremely diversified, but all blending in one consistent whole, rich 
aud grateful to the ear. In this respect, the scores of Berlioz are often not 
surpassed by those of Beethoven himself. Berlioz’s triumphal march in 
the Inauguration Symphony, for instance, rivals Beethoven's march in 
the Symphony in C minor for martial fire and splendour; and similar 
praise may be bestowed on the Hungarian march in Faust. In his de- 
scriptive music, he gives a loose to his fantastic imagination; which some- 
times has the happiest, and sometimes the worst effect. Nothing can be 
more delicate and etherial than the chorus of sylphs in Faust, while the 
attempts to represent the revels of brigands and the orgies of drunken stu- 
dents produce only a noisy, unmusical jargon. 

But, though Berlioz is certainly a master in the art of musical descrip- 
tion, yet in the far higher art of expression he appears very deticient. The 
one object is attained by combination, the other by melody; and the speci- 
mens of his powers as a melodist were by no means favourable. The airs 
in Faust, though their words are impassioned, are neither expressive nor 
pleasing to the ear. The composer seemed anxious to produce his effects 
by means of the orchestra; whereby the voice of the singer was uniformly 
overpowered. We are convinced that this “ lyrical drama,” deriving, as it 
does, its effects solely from orchestral and choral combination, would never 
be successful on the stage. Even in his orchestral pieces the paucity of 
melody is sorely felt. In the midst of their full harmonies and gorgeous 
effects, the ear desiderates those flowing and graceful strains, those “ sounds 
and sweet airs that give delight and hurt not,” which, streaming from 
every part of the orchestra, give such an inexpressible charm to the sym- 
phonies of Beethoven and Mozart. 

Berlioz’s faults, we apprehend, arise from the system on which he pro- 
fessedly acts. ‘There is a “ romantic school” in music as well as in poetry; 
a school which disdains all adherence to classical rules and models, and 
refuses any other guide than the impulses of genius. But it ought to be 
remembered, that the established laws of art, and the forms and proportions 
of the various kinds of musical composition, from the symphony and can- 
tata to the ballad, are not merely arbitrary and conventional, but the 
accumulated results of the taste and judgment of a long line of artists. 
The greatest symphony of Beethoven is, in its forms, only an expansion of 
the orchestral pieces of the seventeenth century; and the most modern 
sonata preserves on a larger scale the structure of those of Corelli, Bach, 
and Handel. Models thus created cannot be thrown aside without the 
sacrifice of all the beauty which is derived from symmetry of proportion 
and regularity of desigu; and the want of this beauty in Berlioz’s music is 
by no means compensated by all his richness of fancy and power of 
combination. 

Such are the impressions we derived from one evening spent in hearing 
Berlioz’s music. How far they may be changed or modified by better ac- 
quaintance with it, we know not. We greatly desire the opportunity of 
a further hearing, and hope it will be gratified, for it is understood that he 
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ORATORIO PERFORMANCE BY HULLAH'S CLASSES. 

Judas Maccabeus was performed at Exeter Hall on Thursday evening, 
under the direction of Mr. Hullah. The part of the Jewish hero was sus- 
tained by Mr. Reeves; who had the disadvantage of succeeding Braham in 
one of his most striking performances, freshly remembered by many of the 
audience. He laboured, besides, under an indisposition which considerably 
allected his voice. Reeves sang, nevertheless, in the pure and simple style 
which befits Handel’s music, and with much intelligence and beauty; though 
he was far from reaching that clear and emphatic elocution, aud that ardour 
and energy of expression, in which no other singer of our day has ever ap- 
proached the veteran Braham, The choruses, among which are some of 
Handel's most sublime conceptions, were sung with great precision and 
admirable effect; but the execution of the solo parts, excepting that of 
Reeves, was very mediocre, Mr. Hullah’s performances, otherwise so in- 
resting, require some improvement in this respect. 








— 
FINE ARTS. 
THE BRITISH INSTITUTION. 
Tue exhibition which opened to the public on Monday is one of the most 
indifferent and uninteresting that has been seen on the walls—one level 
field of mediocrity, with more depressions in it than eminences. ‘The more 
numerous pictures of a better class are the landscapes, by Stantield, Lea, 
Creswick, W. Linton, E. W. Cook, J. Linnell, and other well-known 
painters; but even those seldom rise to the best manner of the respective 
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artists. The view of a Dutch saw-mill, by Stanfield, represents a beauti- 
ful effect of declining light; but the picture is “teaboardy.” There are also 
horses’ heads by Mr. Herring, flowers by Mr. Lance, &c. 

The works individually noticeable are few. Foremost is Sidney 
Cooper's “ River Scene—Evening.” It represents a group of three cows, 
standing or lying in repose, and bathed in the evening sun: the scene is a 
flat lea, with a river meandering through it, into the thick moist air of the 
distance. ‘The quiet life of the cattle, the warm sunlight, and the cool 
glancing shadows, possess the best characteristics of the master. There isa 
smaller picture by the same hand—* Cattle Reposing ”; but it is less strik- 
ing. Indeed, of the larger it might be said, that, this season, there is a 
picture exhibited at the British Institution ; for that alone is a masterpiece. 

Next in prominency is Sir George Hayter’s ‘“ Moving of the Address to 
the Crown on the Opening of the first Reformed Parliament”; a dark his- 
torical document in illustration—if lustre it can be said to give—of the 
Votes and Proceedings. The difliculties of the subject—the formal array, 
the dingy costume, the lack of action—are considerable; and the artist has 
not conquered them, 

Mr. Watts exhibits two pictures, in his pseudo “ Florentine” style— 
“Paolo and Francesca,” as Dante sees them floating in the air, punished 
but not penitent; and “Orlando Pursuing the Fata Morgana,” from Bo- 
jardo’s Orlando Inamorato. There is freedorn and lite in the pose of 
the figures; but more cannot be said. The gloom of the colouring suits 
the melancholy of the condemned lovers; but it is a trick of manner, and 
does not suit the displayed form of the voluptuous fairy. In the latter 
picture, the figure of the fairy ought to be perfect, since there is not enough 


given of the second figure to set forth the design as one of action. It 
should be a masterpiece of beauty and colouring, or it is nothing: it is 


not a masterpiece of beauty and colouring. 


THE SCHOOL OF DESIGN: MR. REDGRAVE'S LECTURES. 

Mr. Redgrave gave his introductory lecture on artistic botany, on Friday 
evening, to an assemblage of pupils in the School of Design, so numerous 
as to afford a very favourable augury of the interest which this new spe- 
cies of instruction is likely to create. The point upon which the lecturer 
dwelt with most emphasis was the necessity for the careful study of na- 
ture. At the outset of studies, he said, earnest imitation is essential, but 
when the student has collected his knowledge, and obtained the power of 
reproduction, then he should abandon mere imitation, and seek to attain an 
original artistic application of nature’s materials. Mr. Redgrave showed 
that the ornamentalist might have aims as high and inviting as those of the 
painter or sculptor; and he illustrated the position with good examples. 
The lecture was modestly delivered; its general tone was excellent, and 
the scope essentially practical. Its reception by the students proved that 
they were likely to benefit by it. 
—— —————————— 

BIRTHS. 

vn the 3d February, at Government House, Isle of Man, the Lady Isabella Hope, 
of a son. 

On the 3d, at Tetworth Hall, Hunts, the Lady of Charles James Barnett, Esq., of a 
daughter. 

» On the 3d, at Auchlunkart House, Banffshire, Mrs. Steuart, of a son. 

On the 5th, at Drayton House, Norfulk, the Wife of Francis Weston Bradshaw, Esq., 
of a son. 

On the 5th, in Old Burlington Street, Lady Theresa Digby, of a daughter. 

On the 6th, in Charles Street, Berkeley Square, the Countess of Craven, of a son. 

On the 6th, in Sussex Square, the Hon. Mrs. John Gellibrand Hubbard, of a son. 

On the 7th, at Warley Barracks, the Lady of Lieutenant-Colonel Leslie, of a daughter. 

On the 8th, at Highden, Sussex, the Lady of Sir Harry Dent Goring, Bart., of a 
daughter. 





MARRIAGES. 

On the 7th December, at Plantation Church, St. Helena, W. Forbes Macbean, Esq., 
St. Helena Regiment, son of Colonel Macbean, late of the Royal Artillery, to Mary 
Amelia, eldest daughter of the late Colonel Archibald Ross. 

On the Ist February, at Christ Church, Mostyn, the Rev. L. Lewis, M.A., Fellow of 
Jesus College, Oxtord, and Curate of Dyserth, Flintshire, to Jane, eldest daughter of 
John Prys Eyton, Esq., of Llanerch-y-Mor, in the same county, and one of her Majesty's 
Justices of the Peace. 

On the 5th. at Whippingham Church, Isle of Wight, Fetherston Stonestreet, Esq., 
LL.D. of St. John’s College, Cambridge, and Doctors’ Commons, to the Baroness Meria 
Von Hammerstein, (late Lady in Waiting on her Royal Highness the Dutchess of Cam- 
bridge,) only daughter of the late Baron George Von Hammerstein, of Hanover. 

On the &th, at Tunbridge Wells, Sir Gordon Bremer, K.C.B., K.C.H., Commodore 
Superintendent of Woolwich Dockyard, to Jemima Mary Harriet, eldest daughter of 
the late Commodore Sir James Brisbane, Knight, C.B., K.W 

On the 8th, at Ham, Surrey, the Rev. E. R. Eardley Wilmot, Vicar of Kenilworth, 
third son of the late Sir J. E. Eardley Wilmot, Bart., of Berkswell Hall, Warwick- 
shire, to Emma Hutchinson, third daughter of William Lambert, Esq., late of the 
Bengal Civil Service. 

On the 10th, at Trinity Church, Marylebone, Montague David, second son of Sir 
David Scott, Bart., K.U., to Maregaret, only daughter of the late James Briggs, Esq. 

DEATHS. 

On the 26th November, at Lima, on his way to England, after a protracted illness 
produced by exertion in the discharge of his duty in New Zealand, Pelion Mathew, Esq., 
the first Surveyor-General of that colony ; in his 46th year. 

On the 3d February, at Old Park, John Every, Esq., Deputy-Lieutenant and Magis- 
trate for the county of Kent; in his 66th year. 

On the Sth, at Louth Park, Lincolnshire, George Holland, Esq. ; in his 82d year. 

On the 6th, at Sidmouth, Mary, Relict of the Rev. James Bernard, Rector of Com- 
beflory, Somersetshire ; in her 92d year. 

On the 6th, at Tofts, Essex, Major-General William Goodday Strutt, Governor of 
Quebec ; in his 86th year. 

On the 6th, at Sherniold Park, Esther March, Wife of the Honourable Percy Ash- 
burnham. 

On the 7th, at Edinburgh, Sir Alexander Charles Maitland Gibson, of Clifton Hall 
and Rosehill, Part. 

On the 7th, in Hyde Park Square, Major-General Richard L. Evans, C.B., and K.C.F., 
Colonel of the Thirty-seventh Regiment Madras Native Infantry ; in his 65th year. 

On the 7th, at Highbury, Samuel Fish, Esq. ; in his 91st year. 

On the 7th, at Homestead, Lymington, Hants, Lieutenant Colonel D’Arcy, late 
Royal Artillery, K.L.S.; in his 69th year. 

On the 8th, Captain Sir George Young, Bart., R.N., of Formosa, Berks ; in his 50th 

ear. 














of the Seventy-first Kegiment Highiand Light Infantry. 
At his residence, Toxteth, Liverpool, Henry, fifth son of John Barlow, Esq., of Ard- 
wick Green, Manchester; in his 29th year. 


At his residence, Ardwick Green, Manchester, John Barlow, Esq. ; in his 77th year. 











MILITARY GAZETTE. 
War-orrice, Feb. 11.—7th Drag. Guards—J. Thomson, M.D., to be Assist.-Surg. 

vice Lock, killed at the Cape of Good Hope. 3d Light Drags.— H. F. Dimsdale, 

to be Cornet, by purchase, vice Campbell, promoted in the 6th Drag. Guards. 











Light Drags.— A. E. Wilkinson, Gent. to be Cornet, by purchase, vice Richards, pro- 
moted. 2d Regt. of Foot—Capt. Lord H. F. Chichester, from haif-pay 9th Foot, to be 
Capt. vice G. N. K. A. Yonge, who exchanges; Lieut. G. E. A. Tobin to be Capt. by 
purchase, vice Lord H. F. Chichester, who retires; Ensign R. Inglis to be Lieut. by 
purchase, vice Tobin; RK. B. Russell, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Inglis. 9th 
Foot—Lieut. W. T. De Wilton, from 22d Foot, to be Lieut. vice Whiteside, who ex- 
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On the 10th, at Avisford, near Arundel, Sir Thomas Reynell, Bart., K.C.B., Colonel 





changes. 22d Foot—Lieut.-Col. Sydney John Cotton, from the 28th Foot, to be 
Lieutenant-Colonel, vice Pennefather, who exchanges; Lieut. John Whiteside, from 
the 9th Foot, to be Lieutenant, vice De Wilton, who exchanges. 24th Foot—Gent, 
Cadet Charles W. St. John, from the Royal Military College to be Ensign, with- 
out purchase, vice Bull, dec. 27th Foot— Major-Gen. W. F. P. Napier, C.B. to be Col. 
vice Lieut.-Gen. Sir J. Maclean, K.C.B. dec. 28th Foot—Brevet Col. J. L. Penne. 
father, C.B. from the 22d Foot, to be L -Col. vice Cotton, who exchanges. 40th 
Foot—Ensign F. B. Drew to be Adjt. vice Snelling, who resigns the Adjutancy only. 
41st Foot— Major-Gen. C. A. A’Court, C.B. to be Col. vice Gen. Sir R. Darling, ap- 
pointed to the 69th Foot. 46th Foot—Assist.-Surg. W.S. Johnstone, M.D. from the 
87th Foot, to be Assist.-Surg. vice Wray, who exchan; 58th Foot—Major-Gen, Gc. 
C. D’ Aguilar, C.B. to be Col. vice u. PF, Maitland, dec. 6/d Foot—Lieut. L. B, 
Tyler to be Capt. by purchase, vice Graves, who retires; Ensig Rudman to be 
Lieut. by purchase, vice Tyler; H.S Addmgton, Gent, to be Ensign, by purchase, vice 
Rudman. 69th Foot—Gen. Sir R. Darting, from the 4ist Foot, to be Col. vice Gen, J. 
Vincent, dce. 73d Foot—Capt. B. Brown to be Major, by purchase, vice Baker, whose 
promotion has been cancelled; Lieut. J. F. Murray to be Capt. without purchase, vieg 
Baker, killed at the Cape of Good Hope; Lieut. J. R.S. Fitzgerald, from half-pay 
62d Foot, to be Lient. vice Murray ; Assist.-Surg. J. Payuter, from the Rifle Brigade, 
to be Surg. vice Campbell, kiled at the Cape. 75th Foot—Gent. Cadet R. Carter, 
from the Royal Mil Coll. to be Ensign, without purchase, vice Milles, appointed Adjt. ; 
Ensign T. Milles to be Adjt. vice Brookes, promoted, 82d Foot—Quartermaster. 
Sergeant R. Hare to be Quartermaster, vice I. Grant, who retires upon half-pay, 
87th Foot—Assistant-Surgeon C. W. Wray, from the 46th Foot. to be Assis. 
tant-Surgeon vice Johnstone, who exchanges. 93d Foot—Ensign W. F. A. Elliott 
to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Shuter, who retires; J. Dalyell, Gent. to be En- 
sign, by purchase, vice Elliot. 96th Foot—Easign J. V. O'Donnell to be Lieut, by 
purchase, yice Campbell, who retires ; W. A. Swilt, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, 
vice O’ Donnell. 

Rifle Brigade—J. R. M. Lewis, M.D. to be Assist.-Surg. vice Paynter, promoted in 
73d Foot, 

2d West India Regiment-—Quartermaster T. Birley to be Adjt. with the rank of 
Ensign, vice M*Donogh, deceased. 34 West India Regiment—Ensign R. W. Davis to 
be Lieut. without purchase, vice Gardner, deceased ; W- H,. Walsh, Gent, to be En- 
sign, vice Davies. 

Ceylon Ritle Regiment—Garrison Sergeant-Major T. Miller, late 98th Foot, to be 
Second Lieut. without purchase, vice Dixon, deceased. 

Brevet—Capt. Lord HL. F. Chichester, of 2d Foot, to be Major in the Army. 

Erratum in the Gazette of Nov. 12, 1847—73d Foot--For “ Lieutenant Charles 
Littleshales to be Captain by purchase, vice Baker promoted,” read “ vice Brown 
promoted.” 

Orrice OF ORDNANCE, Feb. 9—.Corps of Roval Engineers—DBrevet Major C. C. Alex- 
ander to be Lieut.-Col. vice Piper, retired on full pay; Sec. Capt. L. G. Hamilton to be 
Capt. vice Alexander; First Lieut. L. J. Gallwey to be Sec. Capt. vice Hamilton ; 
Sec. Lieut. H. Schaw to be First Lieut. vice Gallwey. 
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COMMERCIAL GAZETTE. 
Tuesday, Feb. 8. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 

Kirk and Brown, Spalding, Lincolushire— Williamson and Co. Ripon, varnish-makers 
—W. and C. Dudley, Birmingham, jewellers —W. and J. Symington, Market Harbrough, 
drapers—Young and Co.— Edwards and Bell, Philpot Lane, grocers —Cluderay and 
Graves, York, joiners—Jackson and Evans, Wrexhoem, maltsters—Chalmers and Rais- 
beck, Liverpool—Cross aud Cheshire, Wharton, Cheshire, salt-proprietors—R. and D, 
Hawkins, Dunstable, farmers—Walker and Woolliscroft, Botteslow, Staffordshire, 
flint-grinders—Laurence and Co. ; as far as regards C. T, Pearce and IH. Cazenove—T, 
and J. Cole, Watford, carriers—Blackburn and Pardon, Hatton Garden, printers— 
Poulton and Kay, Chelmsford, milliners—Okell and Mann, Liverpool, stock-brokers— 
Withers and Co. ; as far as regards E. R. Withers—Nash and Co, Great Tower Street, 
tea-dealers—J. and W. Butler, Botolph Lane, carpenters-—Taylor and Co. Newcastie- 
upon-Tyne, wine-merchants— Malling and Co. Neweastle-upon-Tyne, earthenware- 
manufacturers— Millard and Palmer, Borough Market, potato-salesmen—Godwin and 
Co. High Street, Bloomsbury, haberdashers—Rucastle and Williamson, Penrith, drug- 
gists— Marston Salt Company, Marston, Cheshire—Kinnier, Dorset Crescent, New North 
Road, and Atkyns, Brunswick Place, City Road, surgeons—J. and 8. C. Kingston, 
Kensington, coal-merchants—Glasgow Commercial Exchange Company, Clyde Mer- 
eantile Exchange and Agency Company, Union Exchange Company, Glasgow; as far 
as regards D. Lade, Glasgow—Shield and Co, Arbroath, apothecaries, 

BANKRUPTCY ANNULLED, 

LeaTHAM, IlENRY, Liverpool, slater. 

BANKRUPTS 

ANDREWs, EDWARD Tuomas, Southampton, ironmonger, to surrender Feb. 18, March 
24: solicitors, Messrs. Tilson and Co. Coleman Street; Mr. Randall, Southampton ; 
official assignee, Mr. Follett, nbrook Court. 

BARDSLEY, SAMUEL, Manchester, agent, Feb, 2!, March 13: solicitors, Mr. Abbott, 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields; Mr. Slater, Manchester; official assignee, Mr. Fraser, Manchester, 

BATE, THOMAS, rmingham, hatter, Feb. 17, March 24: solicitors, Messrs. Cox and 
Co. Sise Lane ; official assignee, Mr. Cannan, Birchin Lane. 

FARMER, WILLIAM, Great Sutton Strect, Clerkenwell, engineer, Feb. 14, March 27: 
solicitor, Mr. Digby, Circus Place, Finsbury ; official assignee, Mr. Turquand, Guildhall 
Chambers. 

FRAYNE, Joun, North Molton, draper, Feb. 17, April 7: solicitors, Mr. Petherick, 
Furnival’s Inn; Mr. Petherick, Exeter ; oficial assignee, Mr. Hirtzel, Exeter. 

Futier, Ricwarp, Cambridge, innkeeper, Feb. 18, March 23: solicitors, Messrs 
Nicholls and Co. Bedford Row ; official assignee, Mr. Johnson, Basinghall Street. 

HALL, THomMAs Suakp, Milford, brewer, Feb. 18, March 22: solicitors, Messrs. Pow- 
nall and Co. Staple Inn; Mr. Royle, Lymington ; offici vee, Mr. Bell, Coleman St. 

KLINGELHOEFER, FRANCIS GeorGe, Old Broad Street, merchant, Feb. 18, March 23; 
solicitors, Messrs. Miller and Carr, Easicheap ; official assignee, Mr. Bell, Coleman St- 

Lopeer, WiLL1AM, Birmingham, stone-mason, Feb. 17, March 11: solicitors, Messrs. 
Motteram and Knowles, Birmingham; official assignee, Mr. Whitmore, Birmingham, 

Mogris, Tuomas, Maida Hill, dealer, Feb. 15, March 21: solicitor, Mr. Sidney, 
Finsbury Circus ; official assignee, Mr. Pennell, Guildhall Chambers. 

MARSDEN, THoMas and WILLIAM, Manchester, whartingers, Feb. 18, March 10: soli- 
citors, Messrs. Johnson and Co. Temple; Messrs. Bagshaw and Co. Manchester; offi- 
cial assignee, Mr. Hobson, Manchester. 

Nortine, Joseru, Poole, currier, Feb. 18, March 14: solicitors, Messrs. Bischoff and 
Coxe, Coleman Street ; Official assignee, Mr. Edwards, Frederick’s Place, 

PARKER, Ropent, Ludgate Hill, woollen-draper, Feb. 15, March 7: solicitors, Messrs. 
Linklaters, Leadenhall Street ; official assignee, Mr. Turquand, Guildhall Chambers. 

POLLARD, SAMUEL STEVENSON, Cross Street, Islington, grocer, Feb. 18, March 22: 80- 
licitor, Mr. Walker, Bayham Strect, Camden Town; voflicial assignee, Mr. Johnson, 
Basinghall Street. 

STANBROUGH, THoMAs CuARLEs, Berners Street, wine-merchant, Feb. 18, March 24: 
solicitors, Messrs. Lawrance and Plews, Old Jewry Chambers ; official assignee, Mr- 
Whitmore, Basinghall Strect. DIVIDENDS. 

March |, Hastings, Lime Street, wine-merchant—March 2, Barlow senior and Gill, 
Calvert’s Buildings, Southwark, hop-factors— Feb. 29, West, London Terrace, Hackney 
Road, linen-draper—Feb. 29, Kirby, Newgate Street, pin-manufacturer—Mareh 4, 
Russell, Leamington Priors—Feb. 29, Harwood, Birmingham, share-broker— March 4, 
nworth, bookseller— March 1, Figgures, Blockley, Worcestershire, corn- 
dealer—March 1, Callan, Manchester, shawl-manufacturer—March 1, Burton and 
Shaen, Manchester, cotton-spinuers— March 2, Bentley, Bury, iron-founder— March 9, 
Hutchins, Manchester, coach-proprietor— March 2, Griffiths, Chelford, Cheshire, inn- 
keeper— March 13, Evans, Denbigh, scrivener—Marceh 1, Almond, Orrell, Lancashire, 
coal-dealer—Feb. 29, Owen, Liverpool, flour-dealer—March 2, Cunard and Ingram, 
New Broad Street, merchants— March -9, 8. and W. E. Gundry, Bridport, bankers— 
Feb, 29,Wright, Sunderland, hatter. CERTIFICATES. 

To be granted, unless cause be shvwn to the contrary, on the day of meeting. 

March 1, Lake, Fleet street, printer—March 2, Sherwood, Belvedere Road, Lambeth, 

builder—Feb. 29, Day, Halstead, Essex, Haughley 
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wine-merchant—Feb. 29, Hood, 
Stowmarket, brewer— March 2, Newman, Bristol, grocer—Feb. 29, Gardener, Wotton- 
under-Edge, teazle-merchant—Feb. 29, Storey, Sunderland, rope-manufacturer—Feb- 
29, Wright, Sunderland, hatter—March 3, Gaze, Stroud Road, Gloucester, builder— 
March 3, Gimson, Leicester, builder— March 1, Lynex Birmingham, wire-worker— 
March 1, White, Liverpool, ship-broker—March 1, Butler, Liverpool, ship-broker— 
March 9, Moore, Liverpool, wine-merchant—March 2, Cappur, Nantwich, cheesetacto 
—March 2, Boydell and Williams, Liverpool, timber-merchants—Feb. 29, J. and E- 
Parry, Bangor, drapers—March 2, Anderson, Liverpool, merchant—Feb. 29, Livesey, 
Liverpool, stationer—Feb. 29, Oberry, Birkenhead, builder—March 9, Bishop junior, 
Honiton, victualler— March 9, Harvey, Sidmouth, printer. 
To be confirmed unless cause be shown to the contrary on or before Feb. 29. 

Butcher, Belle Sauvage Yard, Ludgate Hill, cap manufacturer—Partington, Wyte 

Piddie, Worcestershire, cattle-dealer—Farman, Pulham St. Mary Magdalen, Norfolk 
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paker— Reynolds, Eldon Street, Finsbury, bookbinder— Macdonald, Holbeach, book- 
seller—Newman, Frampton Cotterell, Gloucestershire, carpenter—Fitch, Duke Street, 
Tooley Street, hop-merchant — Schofield, Oldham, attorney—Clarke, Nottingham, lace- 
manufacturer—Christian, Park Road, North Brixton, merchant. 

DECLARATIONS OF DIVIDENDS. 

Maddison, Swaffham, Norfolk, grocer ; first div. of 2s. 97. Feb. 14, and two subse- 
quent Mondays; Mr. Cannan, Birchin Lane —R. and 8. Watkins, Manchester, tailors ; 
first div. of 3s. 3d. any Tuesday ; Mr. Hobson, Manchester—Thomas, Carmarthen, 
draper ; first div. of 7s. lid. Feb. 9, or any subsequent Wednesday ; Mr. Acraman, 
Bristol—Phillips, Bristol, coach-builder; second div. of 3d. Feb. 9, or any subsequent 
Wednesday ; Mr. Acraman, Bristol—Brice, Bristol, merchant ; sixth div. of 4d. Feb. 9, 
or any subsequent Wednesday ; Mr. Acraman, Bristol—Robinson, Swansea, grocer ; a 
second part of first div. of 3s. 5d. Feb. 9, or any subsequent Wednesday ; Mr. Acraman, 
Bristol— Jones, Birkenhead, Cheshire, chemist ; first div. of 9d. (on account of Is. 6d.) 
Feb. 10, or any subsequent Thursday ; Mr. Cazenove, Liverpool—Hilton, Croston, Lan- 
cashire, surgeon ; third div. of 4s. Feb. 10, or any subsequent Thursday ; Mr. Cazenove, 
Liverpool— Higginson, Liverpool, pawnbroker ; third div. of ls. Feb. 10, or any subse- 
quent Thursday ; Mr. Cazenove, Liverpool— Brown, Birmingham, merchant ; first and 
second div. of 63d. and Sd. any Thursday ; Mr. Valpy, Birmingham—Twigg, Birming- 
ham, button-maker ; first div. of 2s. 24d. any Thursday ; Mr. Christie, Birmingham— 
Atkinson, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, share-broker ; first and final div. 10jd. Feb. 12, or any 
subsequent Saturday ; Mr. Baker, Newcastle upon-Tyne. 

SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. 

Stalker, Auchterarder, manufacturer, Feb. 12, March 6—Sinclair and Son, Edin- 
burgh, commission-agents, Feb. 12, -A. and A, M‘Phail, Glasgow, merchants, 
Feb. 11, March 3—Watson, Lochgilphead, Argzyleshire, rope-manufacturer, Feb 15, 
March 7—Brash, Leith, grocer, Feb. 14, March 13—Shanks, Glasgow, commission- 
merchant, Feb. 12, March 4—L. and W. Adamson, Perth, merchants, Feb, March 6 
—Alison and Co. Glasgow, merchants, Feb. |2, March 4—Rennie, Trinity, Edinburgh, 
banker, Feb. 11, March 3—Smith, Edinburgh, cabinet-maker, Feb. 16, March 7—Dun- 
can, Cunningsburgh, Zetland, Feb. 17, March 9—Binnie, Grahamston, Falkirk, mer- 
chant, Feb. 15, March 7—Shand, Arnhall, merchant, Feb. 23. 





























Friday, Feb. 11. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 
Barbican, varnish-manufacturers— Ambler and Taminadge, 
Ludiow and Bayliss, Birmingham, land- 
Nesex, Ompibus-propriectors —Bowers 
ul Lucas, Dunston, Durham, fire- 
al-proprictors; as far as regards 


Kingham and Jenson, 
Compton Street, Clerkenwell, bookbinders 
surveyors—Goward and Sharp, Harlington, Mid 
and Acaster, Liverpool, civil-engineers—Southern 
brick-manuiacturers— Midgeley and Co. Rochdale, c 
D. Midgeley—Baker and Fordred, Maidstone, linendrapers—Thomas and Hemstock, 
Manchester, mere -Ste. and Co. Manchest tea-dealers—Motteram and 
Knowles, Birmingham, attornies—C. and S. Simco, Tunbridge Wells, drapers—Barbour 
and Duff, Liverpool, commission-agents—Bullough and Co. Oswaldtwisle, Lancashire, 

















w 





DECLARATIONS OF DIVIDENDS. 
Sykes, Old and New Catherine Wheel Yards, Bishopsgate Street, carrier ; first div. of 
Feb. 9, and two subsequent Wednesdays; Mr. Turquand, Guildhall Chambers— 
Meyer and Smith, Bedford Street, Covent Garden, fringe-manufacturers ; first div. of 
4s. 10d. Feb. 9, and two subsequent Wednesdays; Mr. Turquand, Guildhall Chambers 
—Purton, Longfleet, Poole, innkeeper ; first div. of 6s. 8d. Feb. 9, and two subsequent 
Wednesdays; Mr. Tu quand, Guildhall Chambers—Toms, Bow Church Yard, commis- 
sion-agent; first div. of id. Feb. 29, or any subsequent Tuesday ; Mr. Fraser, Manches- 
ter—Crosfield, Kirkham, Lancashire, linendraper ; first div. of 5s. on new proofs, Feb, 
22, or any subsequent Tuesday; Mr. Fraser, Manchester—Frost, Leadenhall Street, 
cutler; tirst div. of 4s. 3d. any Wednesday; Mr. Graham, Coleman Street—J. and J, 
Boyd, Wellington Chambers, Southwark, hop-merchants, sec. div. of 6d. any Wednes- 
day ; Mr. Graham, Coleman Street— Roberts, Manchester, merchant ; first div. of 2s. 6d, 
Feb. 15, and every subsequent Tuesday; Mr. Hobson, Manchester—Dixon, Carlisle, 
grocer; first div, of ls, fd. Feb. 12, or any subsequent Saturday ; Mr, Baker, New- 
castle-upon-Tyne— Hague, Guiseley, Yorkshire, paper-manufacture: ; sec. and final div, 
of 1s. 1}d. Feb. 15, or any subsequent Tuesday ; Mr. Stansfeld, Leeds— Morris, Walsall, 
Staffordshire, saddlers-ironmonger ; first div. of 7s. any Tuesday ; Mr. Whitmore, Bir- 
mingham. SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS, 

Herdman, Edinburgh, baker, Feb. 17, March 16—Hamilton, Paisley, bleacher, Feb. 
18, March <7—Bowie, Falkirk, grocer, Feb. 16, March 8—Robertson, Aberdeen, ship- 
broker, Feb. 17, March 9—Meason, Edinburgh, insurance-broker, Feb. 17, March 17— 
M‘Laren and Co. Glasgow, fish-curers, Feb. 18, March 10—Macarthur, Glasgow, mer- 
chant, Feb. 15, March 7—Robertson, Glasgow, china-merchant, Feb. 16, March 10, 


PRICES CURRENT. 
ERITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 


Saturd. | Monday.) Tuesday. Wednes 1 Thurs. | Friday. 
rem ool ae hcuae 





















































cloth-manufactrrers; as far as regards J. Bullough—Griffiths and Son, Hereford, 
attornies—Houghton and Co. Mark Lane, merchants—Hart and Co. Kelsall, Cheshire, 
drapers—Engel and Co, Hamburg, woolstapiers ; irds J. Lowenthal— 
Birch and Co. Bilston, coal-masters—Wovodhouse and C Sheflicld, saw- 
manufacturers—Whaley and Co. Liverpool, coal-miners; as far as regards B. 











Westall—Taylor and Townsend, Milnsbridge, Huddersfield, woollen-yarn-spinners 
Hutchinson and Whitehead, Rochdale, woolstalers—Hunter and Edwards, Cornhill, 
chronometer-makers— Matthews and M*‘Rae, Arthur Street West, London Bridge, 





attornies—Cleaver and Watson, Vimlico, cement-manufacturers ; as far as regards 5S. 
Cleaver—Marshall and Benson, Leeds, tailors —Slicht and Spink, Muli, house-painters 
—Bell and Kradfute, Edinburgh, booksellers—Sloane and Co, Glasgow, merchants; 
a; far as regards J. Sloane. 








BANKRUPTS. 

BRYSON, CHARLES, Broad Strect Buildings, general dealer, to surrender 
March 17: solicitor, Mr. Spyer, Broad Street Buildings ; official assignee, Mr. 
Old Jewry. 

BuRNsipec, Joseru hmond, Yorkshire, timber-merchant, Feb Mareh 18: so- 
licitors, Mr. Fiddey, mple; Mr. Simpson, Richmond; Messrs. Barr aad Co. Leeds ; 
Official assignee, Mr. Hope, Leeds. 


Feb. 24 


Edwards, 

















CooKson, WILLIAM, Maiuchester, joiner, Feb. 24, March 16: solie,tors, Messrs. Plt- 
tendreigh and Steverison, South Square, Gray's lin; Mr. Wallace, Manche rz; ofi- 
cial assignee, Mr. Hobson, Manchester. 

Crunris, WILLIAM, Chelte : ictioneer, Feh. 25, March 24: solicitor, Mr. Pack- 
wood, Cheltenham; oficial as we, Mr. Ti tol. 

Gryiis, Joun Isatan, and €o., Pomtare j 
citor, Mr. Grove, Lianelly ; oficial a ’ | 





Hanns, BENJAMIN, 
Messrs. Chandler and Ce 









Horwoop, EDWARD, wham, ne-ma eh, 
Mr. Powell, Birmingh | ul as . Valpy, min 
Joxre, Cuantrs Lisi vid Coie, Rope , Oxtord Street, cheeser ra, Feb. 18, 





March 24: 
manbury. 

Keon, James, Aslitoon-nna ler-Lyne, 
facturers, Feb. 21, March 13: 


sulicitor, Mr. Murray, London Street ; official assignee, 







RRISON, THOMAS, Sto 
Beddome and Wei 














Mr. Smyth, Manchester ; ial assiz ‘ott, Manchester 
KITTo, CHARLES, Ferdinand street, vl Read, beer-retviler, F 22, March | 
17: solicitors, Messrs. Simpson and Cobb, Moorgate Street ; official assignee, Mr. Ed- | 
wards, Old Jewry. | 
Owen, ELLEN, and Owen, Gairrira, Holyhead, drapers, Feb 29, March |4:  soli- 


citors, Mr. Oliver, Old Jewry; Messrs 
Mr. Turner, Liverpool. 

Pearce, WInuiaM, Croydon, talk 
Matthews, St. Mary Ax ti 


Evans and Son, Liverpocl; official assignee, | 


h 27: solicitors, Messrs. Hill and 















; ficia » 

RaBian, Joun Steere, Barnard Castic, Dn 17, March 23: soli- | 
citors, Messrs. Fry and Co. Cheapsid Messrs. Laws and Glynn, Newecastle-upon- 

Tyne; official assignee, Mr. Raker, Neweastle-t Tyne | 








Swirt, Joseri, and Swirr, Tom Noarn, Hudderstield, chemists, Feb. 24, March 30: 
solicitors, Messrs. Wigglesworth and Co. Gray's Inn; Mr. Cronhelin, Leeds; official as- 
signee, Mr. Freema 1 

Tirrinc, THomMas, pool, corn-dealer, Feb 
sole, New Inn; Mr. Owen, Liverpoo! ; official as-icnee, Mr. M 

Wake, Roserr, Hull, rchant, Feb. 23, March 15: 
Smith, Hull; official assignee, Mr. Stansfeld, Le 

Witimott, Tuomas, Upper Eaton Street, surgeon, Feb. 25, March 29: 








5, March £3: solicitors, Mr. Nether- 





san, Liverpool 


Wells and 









sulicitors, Messrs. 





ds 


solicitor, Mr. 





Smith, New [nn; official assignees, Mr. Bell, Coleman Street tiuiidings. | 

Woorr, Lemon, and Wootr, Moses, Penzance, brewers, Feb. 24, March 22: soli- | 
citors, Messrs. Coode . Hedford Row; Mr. Roseoria, Venzance; Mr. Stogdon, 
Exeter ; official ass . Hernaman, Exeter 





Wootr, AARON, : ker, Fev. 25, March 20: solicitor, Mr. Spyer, Broad 
Street Buildings ; oilicial assiguee, Mr. Groom, Abehurch Lane. 
DIVIDENDs. | 
March 3, Sandeman, York Street, Southwark, ironmonzer— March 3, Bass junior, 
Ipswich, painter— March 3, Thomas, Catherine Street, Strand, poblisher— March 3, 
Flatinan, Saxmundham, Suffolk, draper— March 4, Bristow, Marchimont street, Bruns 
wick Square, grocer farch 6, C I Street, coach builders 
March 14, Rollason, Birmi: 1 3, Stone, Matlock, Derbyshire, 
builder— March 3, Hatfield juni ushire, victualler—March 4, 
Farmer, Brampton Bryon, Heretordshire, dealer in cattle—Mareh 10, Smith, Manches- 
ter, innkeeper— March 7, Riley, Manchester, cotton-manulfacturer. 
CERTIFICATES. 
To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrarn, on the day of meeting. 
March 9, Huseudeth, Bristol, wine-merchant— March 3, Brown, Sheffield, merchant 
—March 3, Collyer, comimonty called Miles, Stoke Haminond, Buckinghamshire, cow 
keeper— Maren 3, Anderson, Great Titchfield Street, pianotorte-maker— March 6, Ne 












































vill, Litthe Love Lane, ec ission-ageut-——-March 6, Orpwood, Bear Street, coach- 
currier— March 6, Shakespeare, Bantary, tailor— March Edwards, Upper staniord 
Street, corn-merchant— March 3, Stevenson, Howley we, Paddington, builder— 





March 7, Clark and Goslin, Fulham, maltsters— March 10, Barton, Davie Sircet, Oxtord 
Street, oilman— March 7, Joslin, Stanbourne, Essex, sheep-dealer— March 7, Pattison, | 
Cornhill, tailor—March 13, Gream, Painswick, Gloucestershire, scrivener— March 7, 
Cresswell, Twining, Gloucestershire, butcher— March 3, Westall, Manchester, auction- 
eer—March 6, Tunney, Bursiem, draper— March 6, Synnot, Liverpool, merchant— 
March 7, Archer and Halsall, Liverpool, timber-merchanis —Mareh 7, Law, Birken- 
head, bookseller— March 4, Tew, Walsall, railway-coutractor —March 3, Alsop, Bonsall, 
Derbyshire, lead-merchant. 
To be confirmed unless cause be shown to the contrary on or before March 3. 

White, St. Benet’s Place, Gracechurch Street, wine-merchant—Luckman, Hulme, 
Lancashire, laceman-—‘Thomas, Bridgewater, coal-merchant—Cramond, Lime street, 
ship-broker—Evans, Grove Lane, Camberwell, surgeon, 
































































rear ee | | 
3 per Cent Consols .... «6 «.sseeees —— 89h | 894 89) | 898 89% 89 
Ditto for Account aaanaeed ! sos BY 898 soe 804 59k 
3 per Cents Reduced . --| Soi } 898 coe ix) 
eevccece . eseeel 908 | 908 90§ 9 
s meen ° 9 | a) ) 9 
Bank Stock,9 per Cent . . — | 202 200 
India Stock, 10} ....... avec covesecs _ | | 243 -_—— 
Exchequer Bills, 3d. per diem -Lprem.| 30—24 : 24—18 
India Bonds, 4§ per Cent ....... ae tm 26pm. | 23 
FOREIGN FPUNDS. 
(La otation during the Week ending I ay Evening.) 
Austrian ..... lol | Massachusetts (Sterling)... ao 
Belgian vi || Mexican ee tee sence 185 
Ditto — |) Michigan .........5 + — 
Brazilis 853 Mississippi (Sterling —_ 
Buenos -- — || New York ‘1858)..... — 
Chilian — | 924 | Ohio. Se eeses.seoess —— 
Danish .... - an Pennsylvania . 65 
Dutch (Ex. oo | baa Peruvian cecvece a“ 
Ditto. — | 5g Portuguese ....+ —_— 
-- } Tif. 50c.|) Ditto .....-06. os —_ 
— ) 1L6f. Sve BeslaM ..< ve ccccces 1108 
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Kentucky .... ..... - _ Ditto ( Passive 5 
Louisiana (Sterling st-_ — Ditto (Deferred) .... . 133 
Maryland (Sterling).... ‘- 6) Venezuela Active et eereee oe dv 
SHARES. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
Rimware— ) Banxs— 
Caledonian...... F 354 | Australasian sexes = 
Edinburgh and Glasgow.. | is } British North Americ aa 
Eastern Counties... «...+++ veeel 153 Colonial ......+++ . —_ 
Great Northern .... ..«cseeeess ai | Commercial of Londo | —_— 
Great North of England .. ... a | 233 =| London and Westminst | 254 
Great Western » seeree } 114 | London Joint Stock . ls 
Hull and Selby..... ..0. eeeeeeel #5) |) National of Ireland .... 7 
Lancashire and Yorkshire ... } — | National Provincial... —— 
Lancaster and Carlisle ... ...+. 53 { Provincial of Ireland. 43 
London Brigh and South Coast! 374 Vnion of Australia — 
London and Blackwall . Pete a 6 Union of London ..65 ceeeeee il 
ndon and North-westera 146 Mints— 
Midtand ° . ° me Kolanos ores sevens es — 
North: British .......c00-eeeeeees 26 Brazilian Imperial ........ - = 
Northern and Eastern ....+ «++ 53 | Ditto (St. Juha Del Key) . — 
South-eastera aud Dover ... | seq Cobre Copper ereeece — 
South-v B eccccee : aU | Misc RLLAN bots 
York, Newcastle, and B rwick . 35 Australian Agricultural .. — 
York and North Midiand ...... 765 Canada ..... osaeese ul 
Docas— | Genera! Steam sees os 243 
East and West Ind 114 Peninsular and Oricatal Steam oud 
Londva eees 93 Royal Mail Steam........... — 
St. Katherine.. —_— South Australian . —_— 
BULLION Ver oz. METALS Ver ton 
Fereign Gold in Bars, Standard .. £317 9 | Copper, British Cakes £93 00... 0 9 0 
reign Goldin Coin, Portugal PiecesO 0 0 Iron, British Bars 8 10 815 0 
New Dollars .........0s:. — 0 4 9) Lead, Kritish Pig .... 1715 0.. 0 0 @ 
Silver in Bars, Standard .. -. « © 4112 | Steel, Baglish ...... ooo... 0d¢ee@ 
GRAIN, Mark Lane, February 11. 
es 8 s. | s 8 i 
Wheat,R. New42 tof6 | Rye ........ 40tedi | Maple..... 430045 | Oats, Peed. 19 t20 
5 hariey ° 2 White..... 39 41 Fine. 20-21 
Malting. — 30 Boilers ... 41-43 Poland 
Malt, Ord.... —5i | Beans,Ticks 31-33 line 
Fine. .... 57-53) Old... .. 42-4 tatoo. 
Peas,Hog... 41-412 | Harrow... 36—35 Fine. 25-2) 





AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN DUTY ON FOREIGN CORN. 





Per Qr. (Imperial) of England and Wales | For the present Week. 
Wheat....52s. ld Rye ... .. 30s. 84. | Wheat...... Os. 0d.) Kye ..+0. Os. 04, 
Barley .. Ou Keans 39 itt 0 0 | Peans - © 0 
Oats .. 2011 | Peas | Oats........ 0 0 | Peas -..... 00 





Weekly Averages for the Weck ending February 5 

Wheat, 51s. 2¢4.—Baricy 308 94 —Onats, 208, 74.—Rye, 325. 64. —Beans, 385. 5d. —Peas, 435 9d. 
PROVISIONS 

to 5le. | Butter—Best Fresh, i5s. 6d. per doz. 


| Carlow, ¢/. 10s. to 51. Os. per owt 


FLOUR 
Town-made . persack 48s 
Seconds ... 45 















and Suffolk.on board ship 42. — 45 Bacon, Irish . . per cwt. 621.— 66s. 

"k and Stockton ...... . 99 — 42 | Cheese, Cheshire ocseoee ‘a 70 
Bran - perquarter 6 — 0 Derby Piaia «6... .e ce rneeene uo-— 66 
Vollar ine... .. : o-—- 0 Hams, York « «..--+0+ «es 60 — 74 
Bread, 7d. to 84. the 41b. loaf. Exes, French, per 120, 68. 34 to 96, Od, 


BUTCHERS’ MEAT. 


NewoaTe ano LEADENAALL.* SmivMrigcp.” Heap or Carrus at 
ia £2 s. d. 8. a. sd. 8. da. Suirerie.o. 
Reef... 3 Bto4 Ow4 4 2... 3 BtO4 4tO4 10) Friday. Monday. 
Mutton 3 6—4 O—4 6 ..... 42—4 5—5 4| Beasts. 893..... 3,069 
Veal... 3 4—4 @—4 6 48—5 4— 4510] Sheep. 2,050 14,670 
Vork . 38—-44—5 0 42—~-48—5 4 Calves. BOB 2.00 ne 
Lamb. 0 O—v0 O—0 0 .... oo—0 O—0 OO} Pigs.. 220 ...00 210 
* Yo sink the offal, per 8 Ib 
Hors 


PUTATOES 

















Kent Pockets ......... 63s.to 70s.) York Reds.. --perton, 06, to Os 
Choice ditto 65 — 112 Scotch Reds .. « «es cusccseee O = 160 
Sussex Pocke ee ° oo — 66 Devons... .-eseeceeee eve. - O— 0 
Fine ditto ...... sacoesigng OOO @ Kent and Essex Whites ........ o —140 
HAY AND STRAW. (Per Load of 36 Trusses.) 
Cumpertanxnd Swirarrero WHtTRcnarst. 
Hay, Good 2... cee ccee ee TO8, CO TIS, wreeeseeeee 50s. to 708. « + Os. Os. 
° 50 — 6B .oese eo=— @ . - 9 
Ste. OC sae 0 — O aes coose 55 = 68 
BO — B6 cicccecccce 90 = BE corccrc.coe OO = 85 
Wheat Straw.........++ 8 am OB ccasorcenes OO Bans can BO FS 
OILS, COALS, CANDLES | GROCERIES. 
Rape Oil ..........+.++.perewt. £1 18¢. 02.! Tea, Bohea, fine, ....per ib. 0s. 1d. to Os, 34, 
Refined § ......+465 «eee.eee 119 6 | Congou, fine..... coces 2 BE DO 
Linseed Oil ....+.6-.++5 cosoce s 2 6 SD | Souchong, fine ...--- . 3-264 
Linseea Oil-Cake -per1000 0 0 0 | * In Bond—Dauty 2s. 1d. per Ib. 





| Coffee, fine (in bond) per cwt. 70s, to 1248. Od, 
its (64. per doz. discount) 7s. Od, } Good Ordinary... ..- - 36s. 10 39s. 
Coals, Hetton..... «. Os, Od. | Sugar, Muscovado, percwt.. 26s. 0jd. 
TOCS..cccereccecs coor reese 0% OF, | West India Molasses ....15s. Od. to 208. Od, 


Caadies, per dozen, 5s. Od. to 6s. Od. 
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ER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 


The following Programme for the Season 1845 is re- 
spectfully submitted to the Nobility, Patrons of the Opera, and 
to the Public, with the confident hope that the arrangements 
will merit the continuance of the enthusias ic approbation 
and distinguished patronage which so pre¢minently marke d 
the past Season, and maintained the established reputation 
of Her Majesty's Theatre as the centre of retined Art and of 
supreme Fashion. 

Engagements for the Opera. 

Madile. JENNY LIND: in addition to the Parts perso- 
nified by this great Artiste in the past Season, a succession of 
Operas, comprising New as well as Established Works, have 
been selected, in which she will appear in several novel and 
interesting characters. 

The admired Soprano, Madile. Sorta Cavvettr, from the 
Theatre La Fenice, at Venice, her first appearance. Madile. 
Lutsa Ansapta,a Soprano of great reputation from La Seala, 
and other great Theatres of Italy, her first appearance. 
Madile. Apriatoe Morini, the well-known and favourite 
Vocalist. Siga. Sora Vera, her first appearance Madlle. 
Scuwanrrz,the eminent Contralto, and established favourite of 
the Imperial Opera at Vienna. Made. Soran: ; and the emi- 
nent Artiste, Made. Exwrxia Tapotint, of La Scala, Milan, 
the Corinthia, Vienna, and other great Theatres, her first 
appearance. , D 

The favourite Tenor Sigr. Garpont. The distinguished Tenor 
Sigr.Cvzzani, from La Scala, and other great Theatre: sof Italy, 
his first appearance. The admired Tenor Sigr. Lavecerra, of 
the principal Theatres of Italy, and of the Italian Opera at 
Berlin, his first appea -e. The admired Baritone, from the 
Opera La Pergola, at gr. Beccerri, his first ap 

rance Sigr. F. Laptacne, r. Boveur, Sigr. Sovran, 
Bier. Guipt, Sigr. Cotrerti, and Sigr. Lantacne. 

Director of the Music and Conductor—M. Barr 

The greatest exertions have been made to obtain efficiency 
in the Secondary Parts, so as to secure in all respects Unity 
and Completen: ness. 

Great attention has also been bestowed in the selection and 
harmonious combination of the Oncuestra ; in which, among 
Other experienced and distinguished Artistes, the following 
have been engaged—M. Tolbecque,Leader—M. Nadaud, Leader 
ofthe Ballet—M Oury, Leader of the 2d Violins—M. Deloffre 

M. Pluys—Mr. Pigott—Mr. W. Watts—Mr. Collins—M. 
Jacquin—Sigr. Anglois, Ist Contre Basso—™ “4 Hughes, 
Leader of the Tenors—M. Ganz—M. Remw cadémie 
Royale, Paris, lst Flute—Sigr. Biletti, Ist © ieee, from Bo- 
logna—Mr. Maycock, 2d Clarionet—M. Lavigne, Ist Oooe— 
Mr. Horton, 2d ditto—Sigr. Tamplini, Ist Bassoon—M. Ko- 
essel, 2d Bassoon—M. Zeiss, Ist Trumpet—Sigr. Maffei, 2d 
Trumpet — M. Seglick, Ist Horn, from Franckfort — M. 
Kreutzer, 24 ditto, from Mayence—M. Ista, ee 
Winterbottom, Ist Trombone—M. Marin, 24d Trombone— 
Piatti, Ist Violoncello—M. t, &. &c. The Military Rend 
under the direction of M. Boose, Head Band-master of H.R.H. 
Prince Albert's Regiment of Scotch Fusilier Guards. 

Poet and Prompter—Sigr. Crippa. 

The Cuoncs has been selected with the utmost regard both 
as to Vocal and Dramatic efficiency. Maitre de Chant des 
Cheeurs, M. Maretzek. 

Tn addition to the successful Operas produced last Season, a 
Selection has becn made from the most esteemed Works of the 
Lyrical Repertoire, to display to the utmost, and with at 
tention to their peculiar and remarkable Gifts, the Talents of 
this powerful Company. 

Engagements for the Ballet. 

The Ballet Department will preserve its superior excellence 
and combination of Talent, which will comprise—Madile. 
Cantorra Gaisi, Madile. Canotine Rosati, Madile Manire 
Tactiont, and Madile. Cerrro. Supported by Made. Petit 
Stephan, Mesdlles. Ausundon, Julienne, Thevenot, Lamou 
reux, Emilie, Fanny Pascales, &c. M. Perror, M. Pace Tac- 
tiowi, M. Sr. Leon, M. Gossetin, M. Lours D'Or, M. Di Mar- 
Tia. Supported by MM. Venafra, Gouriet, &c. &. Witha 
new and well-selected Corps de Ballet. Maitresde Ballet, M. 
Paul Taglioni, and M. Perrot. Sous Maitre de Ballet, and 
Master of the French School of Instruction, M. Gosselin. 
Regisseur de la Danse, and Master of the English School of 
Instruction, M. Petit. Composer of the Ballet Music, Sigr. 
Poet. 

Several Compositions for the Ballet Department are in pre- 
paration. Amongst others, a New and Original Ballet by 
M. Pact Tactioni, and another by M. Prerror. 

The Costume Department will be directed by Mr. Whales 
and Miss Bradley, under the superintendence of Madame 
Copere. Principal Machinist, Mr. D. Sloman. Head of the 
Property Department, Mr. Bradwell. Principal Artist to the 
Establishment, Mr. Charles Marshall. 

The Subscription will consist of the same number of 
nights as last Season. 
Other arrangements of peculiar interest are in progress. 


The Theatre 
Witt ne Orenep on Sarurpay, the 19th February instant ; 
when will be presented Vearni's admired Opera of 
ERNANI,. 

Carl Sigr. Gardoni. | Ernani....Sigr. Cuzzani. 

Ruy Gomez. gr. Belletti. | Elvira, Mile. Sofia Cruvelli, 
After which will be presented, a New and Original GRAND 
BALLET, in Four Tablea by M. Paul Taglioni, entitled 
FIORITA ET LA REINE DE Principal Parts 
by Madile. Carolina Rosati, Mesdiles. Esther Ausundon, 
Thevenot, Julienne, Lamoureux, Madile. Marie Taglioni, &. 
&c. Principal Dances.—1. Tableau. La Cour d’Auberge en 
Sicile. La Fiancée, Madile. Rosati, and Mesdiles Julienne and 
Lamoureux, &c. La Palermitana, Madlle. Ross bleau. 

a Foret des Elfrides Ballabile et Pas de Reine des 
Elfrides, Madile. Marie Taglioni, and Mesdiles. Ausundon, 
Thevenot, and Dames de Ballet. Dance Nationale, Corps de 
Ballet. Pas, Matlle. Rosati and M. D'Or, Mesdiles. Julienne 
and Lamoureux.—3. Tableau. La Cabane de Hertha. L’Illu 
sion, Madile. Marie Taglioni and M. D'Or, and Dames de 
- Tableau. Les Jardins Enchante. L'Animation, 
». Rosati and M. D'Or, and Dames de Ballet. L’Oubli, 

Marie Taglioni and M. D'Or, Mesdiles. Thevenot, 

Ausundon, Julienne, Lamoureux, and Dames de Ballet. Le 
Chatime nt—Scene Finale. 


I , ITALIAN OPERA, 


OYAL 
COVENT GARDEN.—SUBSCRIBERS for the Season 
18147 desirous of RETAINING their BOXES and STALLS for 
the present Season are requested to make immediate applica 
tion (by letter) to the Secretary, Mr. Hamrron, at the Theatre. 
The Surscription will consist of Forty-six Nights, com 
mencing Torspay, Marcu 7, and terminating Sarvapay, Av- 
ever l2. The following are the terms for the Season— 
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Grand Ticr.... 250 guineas. 


First Tier 200 - 
Pit Tier... 200 pt 
Second Tier. . 150 ’ 
Third Tier. 125, 
Fourth Tier 95 . 


35 pounds. 





First Amphitheatre 





Tickets, Stalls, and Boxes, for the Nis ght or Se ason, to be 
obtained at the Box-office (corner of Bow Street and Hart 
Street) ; andat the principal Libraries and Musicsellers. 


The Box office is now open from Eleven to Five o’Clock. 


V EIPPERT’S SOIREES DANSANTES.— 

PRINCESS'S CONCERT ROOMS, Monpay, Fen. M4, 
and every Monda A subscriber of two guine: 4s is entitled to 
an admission for himself and lady any six nights during the 
Season. Single tickets, 7s. each. Weippert’ s Palace Rand as 
usual, conducted by himself. M. C. Mr. Corrie. The Re- 
freshments and Supper by Mr. Payne, of Drury Lane and 
Covent Garden Theatres. Commence at 11, conclude at 3. 
Tickets and programmes at 21, Soho Square. 


, enna YNIC SOCIETY'S CONCERTS, 








| 








Hanover Square Rooms.—The Subscribers are re- 
spectfully informed that the Tickets for the ensuing Season 
are now ready for delivery at Messrs. Appison & Hopson’s, 210, 
Regent Street; where a plan of the Reserved Seats appro- 
priated to Subscribers may be seen 


+7 7 > ve 
EK XETER HALL—M_  THALBERG’S 

4 ONLY PERFORMANCE in LONDON.—M. Tracuree 
begs to announce that he will give a GRAND EVENING 
CONCERT on Monvay, Mancu 6th, at Exeter Hall 
most eminent vocal and instrumental talent will assi-t. The 
Orchestra will be conducted by M. Benepicr. Full particu 
lars at Cramer, Beare, and Co.'s, 201, Regent Street. 


l RAWING GALLERY, 18}, MADDOX 


STREET.—The Institution is open during the Day for 




















the Ladies’ Classes ; in the Evening for Artists. The names of 
— of the Masters engaged are, way Wure.wricat, Mr. D 
Cox, Mr. E cio, Mr. C » Mr. J. Ley, (Model 
ling,) Mr. Lowes l1ckinson Partic ulars and Terms may be 


, tld, New Bond Street. 


AND CHINA, 
Mail Steam Con 
LIGHT GOODs, 


had at the Gallery, or of the Secretary 


QTEAM TO INDIA 

via EGYPT.—Regular Monthly 
veyance for PASSENGERS AND 
to Ceylon, Madras, Calcutta, Penang, Singapore, and 
Hong-kong.—The Peninsutar and Oriental Steam Navi- 
gation Company book passengers and receive goods and par- 
cels for the above ports by their steamers, starting from 
Southampton the 20th, and from Suez on or about the 10th 
of every month.—For rates of passage-money, plans of the 
steamers, and to secure passages, apply at the Company's 
Ottices, 51, St. Mary Axe, London. 


TEW ZEALAND COMPANY'S SHIP FOR 


oT AGO, WELLINGTON, NELSON, and NEW PLY 
EW 









ZEALAND.—The First-Class Ship VIC 
TORY, 9 Tons, W. 8S. Mvuiiens, Commander, lying in the 
London Docks, will be despatched by the NEW ZEALAND 


COMPANY for the above Settlements on the Ist of March 
next. 

Applications for Freight or Passage to be made at New 
Zealand House, orto J. Srayner, Broker, 110, Fenchurch St. 

By order of the Court of Directors. 
Taomas Cupsrrt Harinoton. 
New Zealand House, 9, Broad Street Buildings, 
London, 17th December 1547. 

INNEFORD’S PURE FLUID MAG- 
SIA, now greatly improved in purity and condensa 
tion he most convenient form for the exhibition of car- 
bonate of magnesia is the solution.”—Dr. Neligan. “ Mr. Dinne 
ford'’s solution may fairly be taken asa type of what the 
ation ought to be."—Pharm. Journal.—Prepared by 
Dinnerorp and Eartanp, 172, Bond Street. 

. y > . SODNTAaT , 

pists SUITED for PRESENTATION.— 

Committees or private individuals requiring splendid or 
simple articles of Plate for presentation, may, by addressing a 
paid letter, have drawings sent for their approvs ul. A number 
of large artic les, as Epergnes, Cups, Waiter are always in 
stock, second-hand ,; a list of them, with price, ¢ be furnish- 
ed. T. COX SAVORY and Co. Silversmiths, &c. 47, Cornhill, 
(seven doors from Gracechurch Street,) London 
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B EAUTIFUL WOMEN.—tThe greatest 
blemish to beauty is superfluous hairs on the face, neck, 
and arms. DELCROIX and CO.’"S POUDRE SUBTILE re- 


moves them in less than ten minutes, without pain or injury 
to the skin. Sold in boxes, with directions for use, at 5s. 6d. 
each. The yirtues of this invention are too well 
need comment, further than to caution Ladies ainst a 
counterfeit. Every genuine box has affixed to it the Chancery 








protection label of Deleroix and Co., and their address, 15 8, 
New Bond Street. 
ARVEY’S FISH SAUCE.—E. Lazensy 


| and Son, having numerous complaints from Families who 
are imposed upon by spurious imitations of their Harvey's 
Fish Sauce, request purchasers to obs: » that each bottle ot 
the genuine article bears the name of “ Witutam Lazeney"’ 
on the back, in addition to the ront label used so many years, 
and signed ‘‘ Elizabeth Lazent 

E. Lazeney and Son’s ESSE NCE of ANCHOVIES continue 8 
to be prepared with that peculiar care which has rendered it 















| so justly admired as sauce for salmon, turbot, cod, soles, eels, 
and is manufactured only at their old-established Fish j 





Warchouse ,6, Edwards Street, Portman Square 


T= PLATED SEAMLESS TEAPOTS 


cannot be distinguished from silver, or leak or lose their 
shape; while from the peculiarity of the process of making, 
(just patented,) their prices are about one-half of any other 
sort. Portland, 23s.; oval plain, 23s.; round plain, round 
engraved, 30s,; antique (superior even to silver itself in deli 
cacy of finish), 40s. Detailed catalogues, with engravings, as 
well as of every ironmongery article, sent (per post) free 
WILLIAM 8. BURTON'S Rippon and Burton's) Stock 
of general Furnishing Ironmongery is literally the 
the world; and as no language can be e mploye dto give a cor 
rect idea of its variety and extent, purchasers are invited to 
call and inspect it. 39, Oxford Street, ‘corner of Newman 
Stree ,) London. Established in Wells Street, 1820 


] EADACHE, BILE, APOPLEXY, and COM- 
PLAINTS arising from IMPURITY of BLOOD, Cured 
by HOLLOWAY'S PILLS.—The regenerating properties of 
this wonder- working medicine are so powerful, that all who 
suffer from Disordered Stomachs, Indigestion, Bile, Sick 
Headaches, or Dimness of Sight originating from the Impurity 
of the Blood, should have immediate recourse to Holloway's 
Pills, which act sodirectly on the System that a few doses 
willremove every unpleasant symptom; thus preventing the 
danger of Apoplexy and the overtiow of Blood to the Head. 
They may be taken by Females, of all ¢ 
safety ; and their invigorating qualities soon 
nervous and debilitated constitution to the 
good health. Sold by Druggists, and at 
Loway's Establishment, 244, Strand, London 


WOCIETY FOR THE DISCHARGE 
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restore the most 
enjoyment of 
Professor Hot 








“AND 


RELIEF OF PERSONS IMPRISONED FOR SMALL 
DEBTS throughout ENGLAND and WALES. Established 
1772. President—The Earl of Romney. 

Vice-Presidents. | Lord Kenyon. 

sy ees | Right Hon. Sir R. Peel, Bart. M.P 
Treasurer—RBenjamin Bond Cabbell, Esq. M.P.,F.R.S 


Auditors—John Pepys, Esq., and Capel Cure 
Ata meeting of Governors, heid in Craven Street ,on Wen- 
wespay, the 2ddayof Feervcary 1844, the cases of 14 Petition- 
ers were considered ; of which 9 were approved, 2 rejected 
1 inadmissible, and 2 deferred for inquiry 
Since the meeting held on the 5th Janvary, 
whom 3 had wives and 1! children, have 
from the prisons of England and Wales ; 
whose liberation, including every charge connected with the 
Society, was 153/. 12s. 3d.; and the following 
Benefactions received since the last report—- 





3 debtors, of 
been discharged 
the expense of 





Ambrose Goddard, Esq. (Swindon, Wilts .£3 18 6 
Anonymous, per Messrs. Hoare .. 5 5 0 
The Rev. C. W. Davy, per ditto ....- ~ we £82 06 
The late Sir Francis Burdett, Bart. M.?. Half Year's 
Dividend on | ,000l. Three per Cent Consols, per ditto 15 © 0 
Mrs. C. M. Gwyn, per Messrs. Cocks and Co 0 0 
Benefactions are received by Benjamin Bond C abbe nM, Esq., 


the Treasurer, No. 1, Brick Court, Temple ; also by the follow 
ing Bankers—Messrs. Cocks, Curries, Drummonds, Herries, 
Hoares, Veres; and by the Secretary, No. 7, Craven Street, 
Strand, where the books may be seen by those who are in- 
clined to support the chari and where the Society meet on 
the first Wednesday in every month. Josern Lunxy , Secretary. 
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NITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY.—8, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, London ; 97, 
George Street, Ec inburgh; 12, St. Vincent Place, Gh ASZOW ; 
Dublin. Established by Act of Parliament 





in 1834. 

In 1841, the Company added a bonus of 2 per cent 
num on the sum assured to all policies of the participating 
class, from the time they were effected. When the Insurance 
is for life, only one haif the Annual Premium need be paid 
for the first five years. Every information will be affoneed 
on application to the Resident Director, No. 8, Waterlog 
Place, Pall Mall, London, where Prospectuses, &c. may be had 


rare IA LIFE ASSURANCE COM- 
PANY. Capital 1,000,0002. 

This Institution is empowered by a spreial act of Parlia- 
ment, (4th Vict. c.9,) and is so constituted as to afford the 
benefits of life assurance in their fullest extent to policy. 
holders, and to present greater facilities and accommodation 
than are usually offered to the public. 

The ample subscribed capita!, together with the large and 
continually increasing fund, accumulated from the pre miums 
on upwards of 7,000 pelicies, affords complete security to the 
assured ; whilst the magnitude of the Company's transactions 
has enabled the directors to offer unusual advantages to policy- 
holders, as will be seen by reference to the prospectus, and to 


per an- 














the varied and extensive tables, which have been computed 
with great care and labour ¢ xpressly for the use of this instj- 
— Perer em Resident Director, 


, Princes Street, Bank, London, Oct. 1, 1847. 


——— 
Under the sqpesiel patronage: of her Most Gracious Maj jesty the 


HE ROYAL NAVAL, MILITARY, EAST 
INDIA, and my NERAL LIFE ASSUKANCE SoctEry, 





, Waterloo Place, London. 
Directors 
Col. Sir Frederick Smith, K.H. R.E. 
Major-Gen. Sir William Gossett, C.B 
Deputy-Chairman 
Admiral the Right Hon. Sir G. Cockburn, G.C.B. M.P. 
Major-Gen. Sir J. Cockburn, Bt. G.C rr 


Chairman. 


kK.C.H. RE. 








Gen. Sir Thomas Bradford, GC -B. G.C.H. 
Major-Gen. Sir P. Ross,G.C.M.G. K. 3 HH. 
Lieut.-( . Sir John Gardiner, K.C.B 








—— Gen. Sir Hew D. Ross, K.C.B. R.A. 
Capt. Sir George Bac RN. 

. Taylor, . E.1.C.8. 

} . E. Wri an c.B. 
ajor aa Arnold, { k ag 

L jeut.-Gen. Cle tana, 

Lieut.-Col. 1. Hanmer, 

Lieut.-Col. Matson, R.E. 

Major Shadwell Clerke, K.H. F.K.S. 

Archibald Hair, Esq. M.D. late R.H.G. 

Capt. William Lancey, R.B. 

Willis am Chard, Esq. Navy Agent. 

t Danie u, Esq. 








. 14 
K. i ‘late R.H.G. 











Major. Gen. Rolt, 
Major F. 8. Sothe ne , OR. 
Bankers—Messrs. C ‘atts and Co. 59, Strand 
Actuary—John Finlaison, Esq. the Government Calculator. 
Assurances are anted upon the lives of persons in every 




















1,520,0 








station of life, and forevery part of the world, upon particu- 
larly favourable terms. 
Persons assured in this office may change from one country 
to another without forfeiting their policies. 
A Bonus amounting to thirty percent on the actual value of 
policies was apportioned to the assured at the First 
Septennial Meeting held in the year 1844. 
Joseeu C. Brerrecr, Secretary. 
Por iasxs LIFE OFFICE, 
50, Regent Street, London. Established 1806. 
nvested Capital, 1,200,0002. 
Annual Income, 140,900/. Bonuses declared, 5290007. 
Claims paid since the establishment of the Oftice, 0 
*resident—The Right Hon. Earl Grey. 
Directors 
The Earl of Macclesfield | Rev. James Sherman 
The Hon. Arthur Kinnaird Henry B. Churchill, Esq. 
Sir Richard D. King, Bart. | William Judd, E sq. 
Alexander Henderson, M.D. James Sedgwick, 
Capt. W. John Williams. | aoe Beaumont, § 
John Deering, Esq ,M.P. jeorge Dacre, Esq. 
William Henry Stone, Esq | 3 Richard Sherwood, Esq. 
a rates of Premiums are those adopted by the principal 
the rate without bonus is lower than that of most 








li 

other aa s. 

2. The bonuses are added to the policies, or apvlied to the 
miums, or may be received in cash as soon 
as declared, at their then present value. 

3. Policies issued by this Office are purchased 
value; or Loans may b 
amount 

4. Ifa party neglect to pay for the renewal of his policy, he 
may repair the omission any time within twelve months, upon 





at their full 
obtained upon them to the same 











proof of good health 
Bonuses paid upon policies which have become claims. 
| : Sum | 
Life insured insure: a Sum paid. 
| £ [2 é&eht 
John Wharton, Esq., Skelton Castle 5000 | 7706 6 0 
Sir John Saunders Sebricht, Bart 5000 5 3.3 
Sir William Wake, t ' 5000 5 9 
Earl Strathmore ..... 5000 5 8 
Rev. 1. W. Champneys 3000 11 
The Marquis of Wellesley ........ 2000 1 3 
Earl © athe art... . 1000 L 





Prosp. 





stuses and full partics s may be ob ained ‘upon ap- 
» Office in all the principal towns 
at the Head Office, 50, Regent 
+ Managing : Director. 


and 
in A. Beacmont 


United Kin ed mm; 

Street. 

SPECIAL “NOTIC E.—PoL Ic IES effected on or before Ist 
MARCH. next, will ure the advantage of a full year's 
standing over thos« ted thereafter, and of a VESTED 
ADDITION at the al ation of Profits in March 1853 
equivalent to SIX Years’ Bonus 
SCOTTISH EQUITABLE LIFE 

ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 

Incorporated by Act of Parliament 












EDINBURGH. ...00-sccccses 26, St. Andrew Square. 
LONDON. - GL, Me te Street 
This isa MU ru AL ASSI R ANC E soc IETY. in which the 





whoke profits are divisible amongst the policy-holders every 
three ye 
The existing ASSURANCES, including additions, amount 


to TWO MILLIONS NINE HUNDRED THOUSAND 
POUNDS 
The ACCUMULATED FUND exceeds FOUR HUNDRED 


THOUSAND POUNDS 
The ANNI AL REVENUE exeeeds ONE HUNDRED and 
EVEN THOUSAND POUNDS. 

View of the Progress of the Society down to \st March 1847. 








Amount Annual Accumulated 
Assured. Revenue. rund. 
At Ist March 1835 2325,611 - £iil, £24,661 
Do 1841 5 5. 153,329 
Do. 1847 . 400,503 





ADDITIONS To POLICIES 

A Policy effected before Ist March 1832, for 2,900/. and be 

coming a claim after Ist March next, will receive TWO 

rHOUSAND EIGHT HUNDRED and FOUR POUNDS, 

being an addition of 40 per cent on the sum assured. Other 
Policies have received additions in proportion 

Rovert Curistir, 

Prospectuses and Forms of Proposals may b« 


Manager. 
had by ap- 


Witriam Coon, Agent. 


| plication at the London Oilice, 61, Moorgate Street 





























averted 


February, 12, 1848.] 
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_ 
On Tuesday, post octavo, 


TINFA; A Tale. By Louisa Kerr Grant. 
London: Joun W. PARKER, West Strand. 


“THE SECOND EDITION OF MR. WARREN’S 
7T O W A N D T HEN 
is now published, in 1 vol. royal post S8vo. price 
21s. half bound in morocco, 
WitiiaM BLackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
~NEW SERIES OF MR. PATON’S POEMS. 
Published this day, in 18mo. price 2s. 6d. sewed. 
OEMS. By Atren Park Paton 
Second Series. 
LONGMAN, BROWN, GREEN, 


London : nd LONGMANSs. 


JRISH CRISIS 
HE 


Now ready, in fep. 8vo. 1s. Gd. ch th. 


IRIS U CRISI1 8. 





By C. E. TREVELY AN. Reprinted from “ The Edin- 
burgh Review,” No. CLXXY. 
_London : LONGMAN, Brown, GREEN, and LOoNGMANs. 


1 vol. royal Svo. price 15s. 
ORT AND DOCKS OF BIRKENHEAD. 
With Maps, Plans, Sections, and Tidal Diagrams, 
and an Account of the Acts of Parliament relating to the 
Mersey and Dock Estate of Liverpool. By Tuomas Wes- 
sTex, M.A. F.R.S. Barrister-at-Law. 


This day is published, 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 186, Strand. 
EDUCATION IN WALES. Price 6d. 
LETTER TO LORD JOHN RUSSELL, 
on the Report of the Commissioners appointed to 
INQUIRE INTO THE STATE OF EDUCATION IN 
WALE By WILL1AM WILLIAMs, Esy. late M.P. for 





s 
Coventry. 


James Ripeway, and all Booksellers. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “ EMILIA 
WYNDHAM,” &c, Nearly ready, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 
NGELA; or the CAPTAIN’S DAUGHTER. 
The perusal of this and every other new and popu- 
lar work immediately on publication by a moderate Sub- 
scription at Hookham’s Library, 15, Old Bond Street, 
opposite Stafford Street. 


Piccadilly ; 


“One of the sweetest, the most fascinating, and the 
most improving works that ever were presented to the 
public.”—Journal des Débats. 
ee and GERTRUDE, and MY UNCLE’S 

LIBRARY. By Ropotru Torrrer. Being the 
Twelfth Volume of the PARLOUR LIBRARY, Price Is. 
On March Ist will be published, Vol. XIII. 
SCHINDERHANNES. By Lerren Rrrenmte. 
Simms and M‘Intyke, 13, Paternoster Row. 


This day is published, 8vo. ts. 
HE ADVENTURES of a £1,900 NOTE; 
or RAILWAY RUIN REVIEWED. By the Hon. 
Epmunp Puirrs. 

“ We have not seen the railway question anywhere so 
well treated as in a little pamphlet by the Hon. Edmund 
Phipps, just published by Mr. Murray.”—Standard. 

“ A pamphiet altogether novel in form and forcible in 
reasoning.” —Literary Gazette. 

Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 

In 3 vols. super royal 8vo., price 3/ 

cloth binding. 
HAKSPERE’S WORKS, Kenny Mera- 
pows’s Illustrated Edition. Memoir and Essay, by 
Barry CORNWALL, nearly 1,000 Engravings on Wood, 
and 36 Etchings on Steel, designed by Kenny Meadows, 

and Portrait engraved by Holl. 
London: Wa. S. Orr and Co., 
147, Strand. 





3s. in elegant 


Amen Corner, and 


Just published, in post 8vo. price 9s. cloth, illustrated 
with a Frontispiece and Wood-Engravings, 
PIRITUAL HEROES; or Sketches of the 
Puritans, their Character and Times. By the Rev. 
Joun Sroucuton, of Kensington, Author of “ Windsor 
in the Olden Time.” Also, in 8vo. price $s. 6d. cloth, 
THE ECCLESIASTICAL POLITY of the NEW 
TESTAMENT UNFOLDED, and its Points of Coinci- 
dence or Disagreement with Prevailing Systems Indi- 
cated. By the Rev. SamMuet Davipson, LL.D. 
the Thirteenth Series of the Congregational Lecture.) 





London: JAcKson and WaLFrorp, 18, St. Paul's 
Churehyard 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


UR STREE T. By Mr. M. A. TirMArsn, 
Author of “ Mrs. Perkins’s Ball.” 
“ Abounds in passages of piquant satire and pleasant 
raillery.”— Atlas. 


With 16 plates, price 5s. Se. plain, and 7s. 6d. coloured. 


ARK WIL TON, 


) THE MERCHANT'S 
y the Rev. Cuaries B. Tay- 
LER, / a Good Man’s Life,” &c. 
With numerous [Illustrations on Wood, small Svo. price 
9s. cloth. —_— 
HAKESPEARE PROVERBS; 
Saws of our Wisest Poet collected into a Modern 
Tastance. By Maky Cowben CLARKE, Author of the 
“Concordance to Shakspeare.” 
Elegantly printed in a pocket volume, price 4s. cloth. 


HE CHEAP EDITION of the PICKWICK 
PAPERS. By Cartes Dickens. With a Fron- 
tispiece, from a design by C. R. Lestip, R.A. 
Crown 8vo. price 5s. cloth. 


HE THREE PATHS; A Story for Young 
People. By JULIA KAVANAGH. 
“ A very excellent story for the young.” —Art-Union. 
With Iustrations, in,] vol. small Svo. price 5s. cloth. 


EIGH HUNT'S STORIES FROM THE 

ITALIN POETS, in Prose; with Comments 

throughout, Occasional Passages Versified, 

Notices of the Lives and Genius of the Authors, 
In 2 vols. post 8vo. cloth, price 24s. 











ENRY DOMVILLE; or a Younger Son. 
By HIMseELr. 

“This book will be read with pleasure. The author's 
views are generally sound, and ably supported ; and his 
language is easy, animated, and abounding with happy 
thoughts and expressions.” — Spectator. 

2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. cloth. 
CuapMan and Hatt, 186, Strand. 


‘PHE 


| those Countries. 


| 


(Being | 


On Wednesday next, 


FABLES OF AQSOP. 
By Rey. Tuomas James, M.A. Vicar of Sibbertoft 
of Bath and Wells. 


crown 8vo, 16s. 
A NEW VERSION. 


and Theddingworth, and Chaplain to the Bishop 


With more than 100 Wood-cuts, by Joun TeNniet. 


Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 





in HE Ld 
for Fesruary, 


[te HOME 


\ BENTLE 
L.: W PUBLIC ATIONS NOW READY. 


mans. By 
| With Engravings. 


or the Wise | 
HARTZ MOUNTAINS. 


SEN. Translated, under the Superintendence of the Author, 
by C. Beckwirn. Post Svo. 10s. 6d. 
1. 
THE PEASANT AND HIS LANDLORD. From the 


Swedish. 


Lieut. F. E. 
vo. 


China, &e. 15s. 
by Mrs. 


By Count C. P. 
| Author’s especial sanction, by ¢ 
and Critical | 


the 
TITIONER. 
3 vols IX. | 
| 
} 


Hiveu Low, 
Lrooke. 


QUARTERLY REVIEW, No, CLXIIL. 


11. Ministerial Measures. 
Joun Mursay, Albemarle Street. 


i= Sh 8 & F, 


' 
is just published. ConTENTs: 
1. Last Years of Frederick the Great. 
2. Lord Camphell’s Lives of the Chancellors. 2d and 
3d Series 
3. Memoirs of Viscountess Sundon. 
4. Life of Elizabeth Fry. 
5. Broderip’s Zoological Recreations. 
6. Lodginghouses for the Poor, 
7. The Friends of the African. 
8. Pentonville Prisoners. 
%. Causes of Money Crisises, | 
10. Pope Pius LX., and Italy. | 
| 
} 
| 
} 
! 





price 5s. CONTAINS : 
1. The Reporting System. 
2. The County and Superior Courts. 
3. Monro’s Acta Cancellarix. 
4. Legal Education in France. 
5. Private Business in Parliament—Consolidation | 
6. Lord Hardwicke. [Acts. 
7. The New Pilgrim’s Progress. Chap. IV. 
8. Revision of Public Bills. | 
%. Reports of the Law Amendment Society—Chan 
cery Fees—Law of Landlord and Tenant. 
10. Plan for a Register of Tithes—Selection of Ad- 
judged Points— Postscript. 
STEvENs and Norton, Beli Yard, Lincoln's Inn ; 
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MI RRAY'S HOME AND COLONIAL LIBRARY, 
This day is published, post Svo, 6s. 
JORTUGAL, GALLICLIA, and the BASQUE 


PROVINCES, A Narrative of a Joarney through 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Fleet Street. 


By Lord Carnnarvon. New Edition. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 
MR. MURRAY'S MONTHLY LIBRARY. 
Pubiished Monthly, in Parts, at 2s, 6d. or Two Parts 
forming a Volume, fis. in cloth. 


AND COLONIAL LIBRARY. 


Consisting of Original Works and Popular Keprints, 


at the lowest possible price. 


Volumes already Published. 
1. BORROW’S BIBLE IN SPAIN. 
2-3. BISHOP HEBER’S JOURNALS IN INDIA. 
4. IRBY AND MANGLES’ TRAVELS—SIEGE OF 
GIBRALTAR. 





. HAY’S MOROCCO—LETTERS FROM THE 
BALTIC. 

6. THE AMBER WITCH—CROMWELL AND 
BUNYAN. 

7. NEW SOUTH WALES—BARROW’S LIFE OF 
DRAKE 

8 FATHER RIPA’ 8S MEMOIRS—LEWIS’S WEST 
INDIES. 


9. SIR JOHN MALCOLM’S SKETCHES OF PERSIA. 

10. FRENCH IN ALGIERS—FALL OF THE 
JESUITS. 

11. BRACE BRIDGE HALL. By WaAsHiIneTon IRVING. 

12. DARWIN’S VOYAGE OF A NATURALIST. 

13. LORD MAHON’S LIFE OF CONDE, 

14. BOKROW'S GYPSIES OF SPALN. 

15. MELVILLE’S TYFEE, OR THE MARQUESAS. 





16. LIVONIAN TALES—THE MISSIONARY IN 
CANADA, 

17. SALE’S BRIGADE — LETTERS FROM MA- 
DRA 

18. ST. JOHN'S WILD SPORTS OF THE HIGH- 
LANDS. 

19. HEAD’s PAMPAS—SIEGES OF VIENNA BY 
THE TURKS. 


20. FORD'S GATHERINGS FROM SPAIN, 

21. SKETCHES OF GERMAN LIFE. 

y MELVILLE’S OMUO, OR THE SOUTH SEAS 

3. GLEIG’S STORY OF THE BATTLE OF 
WATERLOO, 








24.THE RIVER AMAZON—THE WAYSIDE 
CROSS. 

25. ACLAND’S INDIA—WASHINGTON AND 
NEW ORLEANS 


26 RUXTON’S ADVENTURES IN MEXICO, 
27. LORD CARNARVON’S PORTUGAL 
GALLICIA, 
Joun MURRAY, 


AND 


Albemarle Street. 


Y’S 


AND HIS RAC i or Footsteps of the Nor- 
AcTon WARBL RTON, Esq. 2 vols. post 8vo- 


ROLLO 





it. 
ROMANTIC REGIONS of the 
By Hans CHRISTIAN ANDER- 


RAMBLES IN THE 


By Maky Hlowrtr. 2 vols, post Svo. 

Iv. 
EARS IN CHINA FROM 1842 to 1847. By 
Forses, R.N.Commander of H.M.S. Bonetta. 
with a highly-finished Portrait of the Empress of 


FIVE Y 


v. 
1847. By T. Mucee. Edited 


2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. 


SWITZERLAND IN 
PERCY SINNETT. 


vi. 
AURICULAR CONFESSION, 
Translated, with the 
2 vols. 21s. | 


HISTORY OF 
DE LASTEYRIE. 
. Cocks, B.L. 


THE 


BLANC IN 1847. By 
10s. 6d, 


vu. 
ROUND MONT 


lost 8vo. 


A WALK 
Rev. FRANCIS TRENCH. 
vill 
WARRENNE, THE MEDICAL 
By the Author of “ Margaret Capel,” 


PRAC- 
&e. 


MR. 





SARAWAK; its Inhabitants and Productions. By 

Esq. l’'rivate Secretary to his Excellency Mr. 

Svo. with Plates, l4s. 

Ricuarp BENTLEY, New Burlington Street, 
(Publisher in Ordinary to her Majesty.) 


‘¥ SEA and the RAILWAY: their New 
Relations set forth in a Jaunt along the Manchester, 
Sheffield, and Lincolnshire Railway to Grimsby Docks, 
By Fevix Summerty. In preparation. With Wood-cuts 
by C. W. Cope, A.R.A., D. Cox jun. T. Creswick, A.R.A., 
and R. Redgrave, A.R.A. 
LONGMANS, BRowN, GREEN, and Lonamans, L ondon, 


5s. 4d. of 
TO 





This day, the Second Edit, 8vo, 4s. or by post, 
RCHDEACON HARE’S LETTER 
i the DEAN of CHICHESTER, on the Agitation 
excited by the Appointment of DR. HAMPDEN to the 
SEE of HEREFORD. With a Postscript, on Lord John 
Russell's Letter to the Clergy of Bedford, and in reply to 
Mr. Traver’s Plain Remarks. The Postscript may be 
had separately, price 2s. or by post, 2s. 8d. 
London: Joun W. Parker, West Strand. 





This day is published, price 3s. 
N INQUIRY into the Circumstances atten- 
dant upon THE CONDEMNATION OF DR, 
i AMPDEN in 1836, in Six Letters, originally addressed 
to the Editor of the Oxford University Herald, and now 
Reprinted with some Prefatory Remarks on the Reproof 
of “ Ignorance and Calumny ” put forth in defence of the 
Corpus Committee. By the Rev. Ronert Frenca Law- 
keNcE, M.A. Vicar of Chalgrove, Oxtordshire, and late 
Student of Christ Church. 
Oxford: Printed and Published by T. 
FELLowes, London. 


BRITISH AND FOREIGN STATISTICS, 
In March will be published, in | volume, small 8vo. 
te STATISTICAL COMPANION 
exhibiting the most interesting Facts in Moral and 
Intellectual, Vital, Economical, and Political Statistics, 
at Home and Abroad. Compiled from Official and other 
Authentic Sources, by T. C. BANFIELD, Statistical Clerk 
to the Council of Education; and C. R. Wexip, Assistant- 
Secretary to the Royal Society. 

London: Loneman, Brown, Green, and LONGMANS, 
Mr. Arnold's Sequel to Henry's First Latin Book. 
Now ready, in 12mo. price 4s. the Fourth Edition of 
A SECOND LATIN BOOK 

and PRACTICAL GRAMMAR, Intended as a 
Sequel to Henry’s First Latin Book. 
Rivinerons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
HENRY’S FIRST LATIN BOOK, Sixth Edition, 3s, 
NEW HANDBOOKS FOR CLASSICAL SCHOOLS, 
Now ready, in 12mo, price 3s. 6d. 
HE HANDBOOK OF ROMAN ANTI- 
QUITIES. By Professor Bovesen. Translated 
the Rev. R. B. Pavut, late Fellow of Exeter College ; an 
edited, with Notes and Questions, by the Rev. T. K. 
ARNOLD, M.A. Rector of Lyndon, and late Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Just published, (uniformly printed,) 

The HANDBOOK of GRECIAN ANTIQUITIES, 3s. 6d. 

The pupil will receive from these works a correct and 
tolerably complete picture of Grecian and Roman life; 
the political portions (the account of the national instl- 
tutions and their effects) appear to be of great value; 
while the very moderate extent of each admits of 
its being thoroughly mastered —of its being got up and 
retained. 
Rivinerons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place, 


i BOOK - BUYERS.—Joun CHarMan, 

12!, Newgate Street, begs to inform the reading 
public, that he has just published a small CATALOGUE 
of OLD BOOKS, which may be had gratis, on applica- 
tion ; or which he will be happy to forward to those who 
will favour him with their address. 


Vincent; and B, 


Conduit Street. 


OF NEW 


Public Library, 
MuE POST CATALOGUE 
AND POPULAR BOOKS 
Recently added to this extensive and valuable Library, 
from which the Nobility and Gentry, in Town and Coun- 
try, are supplied, is now ready, with the Terms on which 
books are forwarded for perusal to all parts of the King- 
dom. Sent gratis and post-free, to orders enclosing two 
stamps, addressed to Messrs. SAUNDERS and OTLEY, Pub- 
lishers, Conduit Street. 
13, Great Marlborough Street. 
R. c OL BUR N’S 
I NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


1. 
ARTHUR. By the Author of “The New 
Post 8vo. 5s, (Just ready.) 


KING 
Timon.” 


ANGELA. 


i. 
A Novel. By the Author of “ Emilia 
Wyndham,” &c. 5. 


3 vols. (On Tuesday, Feb. 15 

1. 
REMINISCENCES OF PRINCE TALLEYRAND. 
2 vols. with Portrait. (Now ready.) 


Iv. 
ADVENTURES OF A MEDICAL STUDENT. By 
the late R. Dovetas, Surgeon R.N.; with a Memoir of 
the Author. 3 vols. (Now ready.) 
Henay CoLsurn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough St. 
YO TEACHERS of MUSIC.—HAMILTON’S 
MODERN INSTRUCTIONS for the PLANOFORTE, 
with 50 Preludes and favourite Airs, 44 
12 Chants, fingered by Czerny, price 


Exercises, and 
only 4s. “ This 
to the most 


work is clearly written, and intelligible ; 
ordinary capacity, and the book is worthy the attention 
of teachers.”—Vide No. 14 Musical World. Also, by 


Hamilton, his Miniature Course of Harmony and Com- 
position, five vols. each 2s. and 3s. Dictionary of 2,500 
Musical Terms, ls. Catechism of Singing, 3s. ; ditto, Organ, 
3s. ; ditto, Violin and Violoncello, each Is 

“What Mrs. Barbauld in her day did for the infant 
reader, Mr. Hamilton in his has done for the musical be- 
Musical World 


ginner.” 
Hamilton has done for musical students what 


“Mr. 


Mr. Pinnock has achieved for general education.” —Bent’s 
Literary Advertiser. ppate 
London: Published only by R. Cocks and Co. 6, New 


Burlington Street, Musicsellers to the Queen ; and to be 
had on order of all Musicsellers and Booksellers, Pianos 
and harps for sale or hire; terms very moderate. 5 N.B. 
—Catalogues gratis and postage-free. 
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MR. CROKER’S LAST EDITION OF BOSWELL. 





This day is published, thoroughly revised, with much Additional Matter, and Portraits of Dr. Jounson and Boswett, 
at various periods of their Lives, complete in One Volume, Royal Octavo, Eighteen Shillings, 


BOSWELL’S LIFE OF 


INCLUDING 


JOHNSON; 


THEIR TOUR TO THE WEBRIDES, 


EDITED BY 


THE RIGHT HONOURABLE JOUN WILSON CROKER. 





Complete in One Volume. 





THE FOLLOWING CRITICAL NOTICES HAVE APPEARED 


Quarterly Rebicw. 


“*Boswell’s Life of Johnson’ is the richest 
dictionary of wit and wisdom any language can 
boast of; and its treasures may now be referred 
to with infinitely greater ease than heretofore. 
Enlarged and illuminated by the industrious re- 
searches and the sagacious running criticism of 
Mr. Croker, it is, without doubt—excepting a 
few immortal monuments of creative genius— 
that English book which, were the island to be 
sunk tomorrow with all its inhabitants, would 
be most prized in other days and countries by 
the students ‘ of us and of our history.’ 

“A really good Index has now, for the first time, 
been given with a book that above any other 
wanted one; and we pronounce this * Boswell’ the 
best edition of an English book that has appeared.” 


Spectator. 


“ After appearing in various sizes, here is 

Croker's Boswell’ in a single double-columned 
volume. In this compact undertaking the Tours 
in Wales and to the Hebrides, with Johnson's 
Letters, form part of Boswell’s text, and the 
variorum notes appear at the foot of the page. 
The chief feature of this edition is its compact- 
ness and its illustrations. We have Johnson at 
six periods of his life, by Reynolds, Barry, and 
Nollekens; a full-length of Boswell ‘ even in his 
habit as he lived’; with a second sketch of him 
by Lawrence in his youth, when the biographer 
had reached maturer years.” 


** 





Athenacum, 


“ This is a new and thoroughly revised edition 
of ‘ Boswell,’ in one octavo volume. The type is 
large and clear; the notes are brief, judicious, and 
accurate; and there is, what is so necessary to a 
book of this sort, a really good Index. 

“ The incorporation of ‘ Boswell’s Tour to the 
Hebrides’ is, indeed, a most necessary part, and 
its introduction is a main feature ia Mr. Croker's 
edition. In the present edition we have, for the 
first time, Mr. Croker’s replies to the Ldinburgh 
Review.” 


Guardian, 


“ The present is a new edition, by Mr. Croker, 
in a single volume, handsomely printed, and illus- 
lustrated with several portraits. Tt is, in all re- | 
spects, a most convenient and handy form of a 
book which no one can, or ought to be, without; | 
and which, from its being coutinually read én, as | 
well as read through, it is very useful to have in | 
a single volume. We are glad to see that Bos- | 


| well’s text is not, in the present edition, seriously | 


interfered with. The Tour to the Hebrides is 
inserted bodily, and a few original letters, chiefly 


| . a . 
| from the Thrale correspondence; but otherwise, 


the Life stands as Boswell left it, the additional 
information being thrown into the notes and ap- | 
pendix. The whole has been subject to a care- 
ful revision. This great monunent of Johnson's 


genius and wisdom has never appeared in so com- 
pact and available a shape.” 


« Be particular in ordering Croker’s Boswett, in ONE 


floraing Past. 

“ Through the indefatigable efforts of the able 
editor, this popular and interesting biography of 
our great lexicographer has, in this new edition, 
reached a degree of accuracy and completeness 
which can hardly be susceptible of further improve- 
ment. The plan of the previous edition has been 
adhered to, and a few original letters and several 
new notes have been added. Posterity will owe 
much to the learned editor for the industry and 
ability which he has displayed in this lime labor 
ae mora—this arduous but important under- 
taking. For filling up the chasms which Boswell 
has left, and elucidating the obscurities which 
time had created, Mr. Croker is entitled to almost 
as much honour as Boswell himself. The work 
being compressed into one large octavo, and con- 


| sequently much reduced in price, will now be 


accessible te those who could not afford to pur- 
chase the ten volumes edition. The style of the 
hiculd prrtment an l binding rel t great 


fypographe 
credit on the publisher.” 


Literary Gajette. 


“ Here is the Lire or Jounson ‘thoroughly 
revised, with much additional matter, in a single- 
volume form, and six or eight volumes rolled into 
one; and, need we add? almost a Library of En- 
tertzinment ina single tome. It is most appro- 
priately got up, and is indeed a treasure of its 


kind.” 


VOLUME. 


Pew Editions of the following man be hav. 


LORD BYRON’S POEMS, COMPLETE | 


Portrait. Royal Octavo. 15s. 


Il. 


N ONE VOLUME. 


CRABBE’S LIFE AND POEMS, COMPLETE IN ONE VOLUME. 


Portrait. Royal Octavo. 145s. 


Ill. 


MOORE’S LIFE OF BYRON, COMPLETE IN ONE VOLUME. 


CAMPBELL’S BRITISH POETS, 


JOHN Murray, Albemarle Street 


Portrait. Royal Octavo. 145s. 


Vv 


Portrait. Royal Octavo. 15s. 
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